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e Duke of Buck INGHAM.- 


Tus: ingenious and wity Saen whoſe mingled 
character rendered him at once the ornament and 
diſgrace, the envy and ridicule of the court he lived in, 
was ſon to that famous ſtateſman and favourite of King 
Charles I. who loſt his liſe by the hands of lieutenant 


Felon. —Our Author was born at Wallingford houſe, 


in the pariſh of St Martin's in the fields, on the 3oth of 
Jan. 1627, which being but the year before the fatal 


cataſtrophe of his ſather? s death; the young Duke was 


left a perfect infant; a circumſtance which is frequent- 


y prejudicial to the morals of mem born to high rank 
and affluence of fortune. ——The early parts of his 


education he received from various domeſtic tutors, 
after which he was ſent to-the univerſity of Cambridge, 


where having completed a courſe of ſtudies, he, witlt 


tis brother Lord Francis, went abroad, under the care 


of one Mr Ayleſbury.— Upon his return, which was 
dot till after the breaking out of the avi wer” the 


Aa. 
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King being at Oxford, his Grace repaired thither, was 
prelented to his Majeſty, and entered of Chriſt Church 
College. Upon the decline of the King's cauſe, he 
attended. Prince Charles. into Scotland, and was with 
Him at the battle of Worceſter in 1651, after which, 
making his eſcape beyond ſea, he again joined him, 
and was ſoon after, as a reward for this attachment, 
made knight of the Garter, < 

Deſirous, however, of retrieving his affairs, he came 
privately to England, and in 1657 married Mary, the 
daughter and ſole heireſs of Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
through whoſe intereſf he recovered the greateſt part 
of the eſtate he had loſt, and the aſſurance of ſuc- 
ceeding to an accumulation of wealth in the right of 
Dis. i 

We do not find, however, 4 this ſtep loſt bim the 
; royal favour ; for, after the reſtoration, at which time he 
zs ſaid to has poſſeſſed an eſtate of L. 20,000 per ans. 
he was made one of the Lords of the Bed-chamber, 
called to the Privy Council, and appointed Lord, Lieut, 
of Vork ſhire, and Maſter of the Horſe. . thele 
high poſts, howeyer, he loſt again in the year 1666 t— 
for having been refuſed the poſt of Preſident of thy 
North, be became di faffected to the King, and it was 
8 that he had carried on a ſecret correſpon - 
dence, by letters and other tranſadtions, with one Dr 
Heydon, (a man of no kind of conſequence, but well 
fit ted to be made the implement! in any kind of buſi- 
neſs), tending to. raiſe mutinies. among his Majelly”: 
forces, particularly in the navy, 1o- ſtir up ſedition 
among the people, and even to engage perſons in 
conſpiracy for ſeizing the tower of London. —— Nay, to 


| ſuch baſe lengths had he proceeded, as even to have 
given money to villains to put on jackets, and, perſo- 
nating ſeamen, to go about the country begging, and 
exclaiming for want of pay, while the people, oppreſed 
with taxes, were cheated of their money hy the great 
_ officers of the crown. — Matters were ripe for execu- 
tion, and an ipſurreiiany - at the head of which 18 
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The D. of BUCKINGHAM. V- 
Duke was openly to have appeared, on the very eve of 
breaking out, when it was diſcovered by means of 
be ſome agents whom Heydon had employed to carry 
ith letters to the Duke. — The detection of this affair ſo 
ch, W exaſperated the King, who knew Buckingham to be 
m, capable of the blackeſt deſigns, that he immediately 


nt, ordered him to be ſeized; but the Duke finding means 
(having defended his houſe for ſome time by force) to 
me make his eſcape, his Majeſty ſtruck him out of all his 
the commiſſions, and iflued out a proclamation, ITY 
AX, his ſurrender by a certain day. 
art This ſtorm, however, did not long hang over his 
UCs head; for on his making an humble ſubmitlion, King 
of Charles, who was far from being of an implacable 
temper, took him again into favour, and the very next 
the year reſtored him both to the Privy-councy and Bed- 
be chamber.—— But the Duke's diſpoſition for inirigue 
15. and machinatiom could not long ly idle, for having con- 
er, ceived a reſentment againſt the Duke of Ormond, for 
ut, having acted with ſome ſeverity againſt him in regard 
iele to the laſt- mentioned affair, he, in 1610, was ſuppoſed 
— to be coneerned in an attempt made on that noble- 
thg man's life by the ſame Blood, who afterwards endea- 
Was youred to ſteal the crown. Their deſign was to hase 
on- conveyed the Duke to Tyburn, and there have hanged 


Dr him; and fo far did they proceed towards the putting . 


yell it in execution, that Blood: and his ſon had actually 
uſt forced the Duke out of his coach in St-James's ſtreet, . 
Iy*s and carried him away beyond Devonthire houſe, Pic» 
tion cadilly, be fore he was reſcued from them. 

in a That ihere muſt have been the ſtrongeſt reaſons for 
y do ſuſpecting the Duke of Buckingham of having been a 
1ave party in this villainous project, is apparent from a ſtory 
rlo- Mr Carte relates from the beſt authority, in his Bfe of 
and me Duke of Ormond, of the publie reſentment and 
ſled open menaces thrown out to the Duke on the occaſion 
Treat by tlie Earl of Offory, the Duke of Ormond's fon, even - 


ecu- in the pre ence of the King himſelf, —Bur as Charles II. 
like molt other men, was more ſenlible of injuries done 
a3. 
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ro himſelf than others, it does not appear that this 


tranſaqtion hurt the Dake's intereſt at Court, for in 


1671 he was inſtalled Chancellor of the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, and ſent Ambaſſador to France; where he 
was very nobly entertained by Lewis XIV. and pre- 
fented by that Monarch, at his departure, with a ſword 
and belt fet with jewels, to the value of 40, ooo pi- 
ſtoles; and the next year he was employed in a ſecond 
embaſſy to that king at Utrecht. However, in June 


1674, he reſigned the Chancellorſhip of Cambridge, 


and about the ſame time beeame a zealous partizan and 
favourer of the Nonconformiits. — On the 16th of 
Feb. : 676, his Grace, with the Earls of Saliſbury and 
Shafteſbury, and Lord Wharton, were committed to the 
Tower by order of the Houſe of Lords, for a contempt 
in refuſing to retract the purport of a ſpeech which the 
Duke had made concerning the diſſolution of the par- 
Hament.— This confinement did not, I ſuppoſe, laſt 
| Jong, yet | find no material tranſactions of this-noble- 
man's life recorded after it, till the time of his death, 
which happened on the 16th of April 168). — Wood 


tells us that he died at his houle in Yorkſhire ; but 


Mr Pope, who mult certainly have had very good infor- 
mation, and it is to be imagined would not have dared 
to advance an injurious falſehood of. a perſon of his 


rank, bas, in his epiſtle to Lord Bathurſt, given us a 


moſt affecting account of the death of this ill-ſtarr'd 
nobleman, who, after having been maſter of near 


L. 50,000 per aun he deſcribes as reduced to the deep- 


eſt diſtreſs by his vice and extravagance, and breathing 


mis laſt moments in a mean apartment at an inn.— 


Be this particular circumſtance, however, as it will, it 


3s certain that he had greatly reduced his fortune be- 


fore his death, and that his natural turn for gallantry 
and diffipation, encouraged and ſupported by the fa- 
ſhion of the age, and the counteuance that vice of all 
kinds met with at court, threw him into expences that 
would have been, as Shakeſpeare ſays, #4 _—_ 
40 e a royal merchant down.“ 
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The D. of BUCKINGHAM, i 

As to his perſonal character, it is 'impoſiible to ſay 
any thing in ies vindication; for though his ſevereſt 
enemies acknowledge him to have. poſſeſſed great viva- 
city, and a quickneſs of parts peculiarly adapted to tho 
purpoſes of ridicule, yet his warmeſt advocates have 
never attributed to him a ſingle vrtue. His gene · 
roſity was profuſeneſs. his wit malevolence, the grati- 
fication of his paſſions his ſole aim through life, his 
very talents caprice, and even his gallantry the mere 
love of pleaſure. —— But it. is impaſſible to draw his 
character with equal beauty, or with more; jultice than 
in that given of him by Dryden, in his Abſalom and 
Achitophel, under the name of Zemri, which is too well 

| known to authorize my inſerting it here, and to which 
therefore I ſhall refer my readers. 

] Ho greatly is it to be lamented, that ſuch abilities 

|; ſhould have been to ſhamefully mifapplied For to 

ſum up his character at once, if he appears inferior to 

his father as a ſtateſman, he was certainly ſuperior 

to him as a wit, and wanted only application and ſtea- 


I 
| dineſs. to have made as conſpicuous a figure in the ſe- 
t nate and the cabinet as he did in the drawing- room.— 

- But his love of pleaſure was ſo immoderate, and his 
J eagerneſs in the purſuit of it ſo ungovernable, that 
$ they were perpetual bars againſt the execution of even 
a any plan he might have formed ſolid or praiſe-worthy. 

d In conſequence of which, with the poſlefſſion of a 
r fortune that might have enabled him to render him- 
"= telf an object of almoſt adoration, we do not find him 
2 on record for any one delervedly generous action. 

= As he had liv'd a profligate, he died a beggar, and as 
it he had raiſed no friend in his life, he found none to 
- lament him at his death. 

y As a Writer, however, he ſtands in a quite different 
- point of view. — There we ſee the wit, and forget the 
libertine. His poems, which indeed are not very 
it numerous, are capital in their kind, but what will im- 
0 mortalize his memory while language ſhall be under- 


ſtood, or true wit reliſhed, is his celebrated comedy of 
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the Rehearſal. A*comedy, which is ſo perfect a maſter. 
piece in its way, andiſo truly an original, that not. 


withſtanding its prodigious ſucceſs, even the taſk of 


imitation, which moſt kinds of excellence have excited 
inferior geniuſſes to undertake, has appeared as too 
arduous to be attempted with regard to this, which 
through an whole century ſtill. ſtands alone, notwith- 


ſtanding that the very plays it was written, expreſsly to 


ridicule are forgotten, and the taſte it was meant to 


expoſe totally exploded, and although many other pieces 
as abſurd, and a taſte as depraved have ſince at times 
ſprung up, which might have afforded ample materials 
in the hands of an equal artificer,. 
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REHEARSAL. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


"Jones and SMITH. 


T had not met you here, I had gone to look you out: 


JonnsoN. 


all my heart, How long haſt thou been in town? 


for I long to talk with you freely of all the range | 


new things we have heard in the country. 
PFolnſ. And, by my troth, I have longed as much to 


laugh with you at all the impertinent, dull, fantaſtical 


things we are tired out with here. | 
Smith. Dull and fantaſtical ! that's an excellent com- 
_ poſition, Pray what are our men of buſineſs doing? 
_ Fohnſ. I ne&er inquire after em. Thou knoweſt my 
humour. lyes-another way. I love to pleaſe myſelf as 
much, and to trouble others as little, as I can; and 


therefore do naturally avoid the conipaiy of thoſe ſo- 
lemn fops, who, being incapable of reaton, and inſenſible 
of wit and pleaſure, are always looking grave, and 


troubling one another, in hopes to be thought men of 
buſineſs. 


Smith. Indeed I hans ever obſerved, that your grave 


lookers are the dulleſt of men. 

Fohn/. Ay, and of birds and of b-aſts too: your 
graveſt-bird is an owl, and your graveſt beaſt is an aſs. 
Smith. Well, but how doſt thou paſs thy time? 


Jolinſ. Why, as I ud te do: eat, drink as well as [ | 
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Smit: Faith, not above an hour: and, if 
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| Anging, crying, and every thing but thinking and icnle. 


; favours, but receive en; efpecially from a perſon that 


- pole, Sir, upon this —Sweet Sir, your ſervant. 
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can, have a ſhe - friend to be private with in the after- 
noon, and ſometimes ſee a play; where there are ſuch 
things, Frank, ſuch hideous, monſtrous things, that it 

| has almoſt wade ine forſu car the ſtage, and reſolve to 
apply myſelf to the jolid m-.nicyie of your men of buſi- 
nek, as the more ingenious: paſlin 2. | 

Smith. J have heard, indeed, you have had 7 
many new plays, and our country-wits commend 'em. 

- Fohaſ. Ay, {ſo do ſome of our city-wits 109 ; but hey 
are of the new kind of wis. 

Smith. New kind! what kind is that? 

70% * hy, your virtuoſi. your civil perſons, your 
drolls ; fellows that ſcorn to imitate nature, but are gi 
ven altogerher: to elevate and {urprize. 

Smith. Elevate and ſurprize ! pricnee make me under- 

ſtand the meaning of that. 

Fohuſi Nay, by my troth, that's a hard matter 3 1 | 


| don't underſtand that mytelf. ? Tis a purale they hate 


got amongſt them, to expreſs their no- meaning by. I' 
tell you, as near as I can, wha? it is. Let me ſee; is 
fighting, loving, ſleeping, rbyming, dy ing, dancing, 


Mr BaYEs paſſes over the ſtage. 


' Bayes. Your moſt obſequious, and moſt obſervant, 
very forvant: Sir. | | 

Foa Gad-fo. this zs an author: vn go fetch bim to you, 

Smith. No, prithee let him alone. 

Vo Nay. by the Lord, VI have him. [Foes after him, 
Here he is, I have caught him. Pray, Sir, now, for 
my lake, will yon do a*favour'to 'thrs friend of mine? 

Bayes. Sir, it is not within my ſmall capacity to do 


does wear the honourable title vou are pleaſed to im- 


Smith. Your humble tervant, Sir. 
7, But wilt than do me a favour now ? 
Bayes. Av, Sir, what Ot? | 
Folinſ. Why, to tell him the lags PR laſt Jay: 
- Bays, How, Sir, the meaning? Do you mean the plot? 


— 
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Folinſ. Ay. ay, any thing. 

Bayes. Fa ih, Sir, the intrigo' s now quite out of my 
head. But I have a new one in my pocket, that I may 
ſay is a virgin: it has never yet been blown upon. I 
muſt tell you one thing, 'tis all new wit, and, tho'I ſay 


it, a better than my laſt; and you know well. enough 
how that took. In fine, it ſhall read and write, and 


act, and plot, and ſhew ; ay, and pit, box, and gallery, 
V'gad, with any play in Europe. This morning is its 
laſt Rehearſal, in their habits, and all that, as it is to 
be ated ; and if you and your friend will do it but the 
honour to ſee it in its virgin-attire, tho? perhaps it may 
bluſh, I ſhall not be aſham'd to diſcoyer its ae 
unto PR TOs it is in this pocket. 


[Cuts his hand in his pocket 


1 Sir, 1 confeſo 1 am not able to anſwer you in 
this new way; but if you pleaſe to lead, I ſhall be 


glad to follow you, and I hope my friend will do ſo toa. 
Smith. Sir, I have no buſineſs fo confiderable as 
mould keep me from your company. 
Bayes. Yes, here it is. No, cry you mercy ; ; this i is 
my book of Drama Cr Fn the mother of ming 
other plays. | 


Fohnſ. Drama common-places ! Pray whats that "P 


Bayes. Why, Sir, ſome certain helps, that we men 


of art have found it convenient to make ule of, 
Smith. How, Sir, helps for wit! | f 
Bayes. Ay, Sir, that's my potion 3 and I 4 BSW 

aver, that no man yet the ſon e'er ſhone upon, has 


parts ſufficient to furniſh out a ſtage, et! it were * 


the help of theſe my rules. | 
Foknſ. What are theſe rules, I pray? 14 
Bayes. Why, Sir, my firſt rule is the rule of wanſ- 
verſion, or regula duplex; changing verſe into proſe, 
or proſe into verſe, alternative, as you pleaſe. 
Smith, Well, but how is this done by rule, Sir? 
Bayes. Why thus, Sir; nothing ſo eaſy when under. 
ſtood : I take a book in my hand, either at home or elſe- 
where, for that's all one; if there be any wit in't, as 


there is no book but has ſome, I tranſverſe it; that is, 
VoL, II, B 
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if it be proſe, put it into verſe, (but that takes up ſome 
time), and if it be verſe, put it into proſe. 
Johnſ. Methinks, Mr Bayes, that putting verſe into 


proſe ſhould be call'd tranſproſing. 


Bayes. By wy troth, Sir, 'tis à very good notion, and 
hereafter, it ſhall be ſo. 

Smith, Well, Sir, and what d've with it then ? 

Bayes. Make it my own. *Tis ſo changed, that no 


-man can know it. My next rule is the rule of record, 


by way of table-book. Pray obſerve. 

FJolinſ. We hear you, Sir; go on. 

Bayes, As thus: I come into a coffee-houſe, or ſome 
other place where witty men reſort; I make as if I mind- 
ed nothing ; (do you mark?) but as ſoon as any one 


| ſpeaks, pop, I flap it down, and make that too my own, 


Fohnſ. But, Mr Bayes, are you not ſometimes in dan- 


ger of their making you reſtore, by force, what you 


have gotten thus by art ? | 
| Bayes, No, Sir, the world's NY they never 


take notice of theſe things. 


Smith. But pray, Mr Bayes, among all your dike! 


| rules, have you no one rule for invention ? 


Bayes. Yes, Sir, that's my third rule that I have here 


in my pocket. 


Smith. What rule can that be, I wonder: » 
Bayes. Why, Sir, when I have any thing to invent, 


T never trouble my head about it, as other men do, but 
| preſently turn over this book, and there I have, at one 
view, all that Perſius, Montaigne, Seneca's tragedies, 


Horace, Juvenal, Claudian, Pliny, Plutarch's lives, and 
the reſt, bave ever thought upon this ſubject: And ſo 
in a trice, by leaving out a few words, or putting in 
others of my own, the buſineſs is done. 

Johnſ. Indeed, Mr Bayes, this is as ſure and com- 


| pendious a way of wit as ever I heard of. 


Bayes. Sir, if you make the leaſt ſcruples of the effi- 
cacy of theſe my rules, do but come to the Playhouſe, 
and you ſhall judge of 'em by the effects. 5 

Smith. We'll follow you, Sir, [Exeun:. 
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Enter three PLAYERS on the ſtage. 


E 1 Play. Have you your part perfect ? 
2 Play. Yes, I have it without book, but I don't un- 
1 derſtand how it is to be ſpoken. 


3 Play. And mine is ſuch a one, as I can't gueſs for 
my life what humour I'm to be in; whether angry, me- 


0 lancholly, merry, or in love, I dow know what to 


make on't. 
1 Play. Phoe! the author will be here preſently, and 


hell tell us all. You muſt know this is the new way 


e of writing, and theſe hard things pleaſe forty times bet- 
. ter than the old plain way: for look you, Sir, the grand 
e deſign upon the ſtage is to keep the auditors in ſuſpence 3 5 
Jo for to guels preſently at the plot, and the ſenſe, tires 
1 them before the end of the firſt act. Now here every 
u line ſurpriſes you, and brings in new matter: and then, 


for ſcenes, clothes, and dances, we put quite down all 
er mat ever went before us; and thoſe are things, you 


know, that are eſſential to a play. 


er 2 Play. Well, I am not of thy mind; but, ſo it gets : 


| us money, 'tis no great matter. 
re Enter Bavgs, JoHNsSON and PREY, 


| Bayes. Come, come in, Gentlemen, Youre very 


welcome. Mr—a—a—Hz' you your part ready ? 


nt, 
1 Play. Ves, Sir. 
8 Bayes. But do you underſtand the true humour of 1 it? 
ne 
1 Play. Ay, Sir, pretty well. 
he Bayes, And Amaryllis, how does ſhe do ? Does n not 
| 10 her armour become her? | 
1 3 Play. O admirably ! | 
Bayes. T'll tell you now a pretty conceit. What do 
WE you think I'll make 'em call her anon, in this play? 
Smith, What, I pray? 
Bayes, Why, I make em call her Armaryllis becauſe 
effi- | ' 
WA of her armour, Ha, ha, ha! 
5 Johnſ. That will be very well indeed. 
1 Bayes. Ay, it's a pretty little rogue; I knew her face 
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would ſex off armour extremely; and, to tell you true, 
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I writ that part only for her. You muſt kmow ſhe is 
my miſtreſs. - | 

Fohnſ. Then I know another thing, litle Bayes, that 
thou haſt had her, 1 i'gad. 

Bayes, No, i'gad, not yet, but 1 ini lure I ſhall; for 
I have talk'd bawdy to her already. 

Fohnſ. Haſt thou, faith? Prithee how was ik ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, there is in the French tongue a 
certain criticiſm, which, by the variation of the maſcu- 
line adjective inſtead of the feminine, makes a quite 
different ſignification of the word: As for example, 


Ma vie is my life; but if before vie you put mon in- 


| ſtead of ma, you make it bawdy. 
Jolxſ. Very true. | 


Bayes. Now, Sir, I having obſerved this, ſet a trap for 


Her the other day in the tyring- room; for this ſaid I, 
Adieu bel eſperance de ma vie; which, gad, is very 
pretty: ) To which ſhe anſwered, 1 vow almoſt as pret- 
tily every jot ; for ſaid ſhe, Songs 4 ma vie, Monſieur + 
- whereupon I preſently ſnapp'd this upon her, Non, non, 
Madame Songes vous 4 mon, by gad, and nam'd the 
_ thing directly to her. 

Smith.. This is one of the richeſt loge, Mr Bayes, 
that ever I heard of, | 

Bayes. Ay, let me alone, 1 gad, when I get to 'em; 

PU nick 'em, I warrant you: but I'm a little nice; for 
vou muſt know, at this time, I am hee by another wo- 

man in the city. | 
Smith. How, kept! for what? 

Bayes. Why, for a beau gargon, + T am, i bfackins. 

Smith. Nay, then we ſhall never have done. 

Bayes. And the rogue is ſo fond of me, Mr Johnſon, 
that I vow to Gad I know not what to do with myſelf. 

 Fohnſ. Do with thyſelf! No; I wonder how thou 
can'ſt make a ſhift to hold out at this rate. 
Baye. O devil! I can toil like a horſe ; only ſome- 
times it makes me melancholy: and then, I vow to 
Gad, for a whole day together, I am not able to ſay 
you one good thing, if it were to fave my life. 
Smith, That we do verily believe, Mr Bay es. 
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Bayes. And that's the only thing, i'gad, which mads 
me in my amours ; for I'll tell you, as a friend, Mr 
Johnſon, my acquaintance, I hear, begin to give out 
that I am dull: now, I am the fartheſt from it in the 
whole world, i'gad; but only, forſooth, they think o 
am ſo becauſe 1 can fay nothing. 

Fohnſ. Phoo, pox ; that's ill-natur'dly done of 0 em. 

Hayes. Ay, Gad there's no truſting o' theſe rogues; 
but——a—— Come, let's fit down. Look you, Sirs, the 
chief hinge of this play, upon which the whole plot 
moves and turns, and that cauſes the variety of all the 
ſeveral accidents, which you know are the things in 
nature that make up the grand refinement of a play, is, 
that I ſuppoſe two kings of the ſame place ;. as for ex- 
ample, at Brentford, for I love to write familiarly. 
Now, the people having the ſame relations to em both, 
the ſame atfections, the ſame duty, the ſame obedience, 
and all that, are divided amongſt themſelves, in point 
of devoir and intereſt, how to behave themſelves equal · 
ly between 'em, theſe kings differing ſomeiimes in par- 
ticulars, tho' in the main they agree (I know not 
whether I make myſelf well underſtood.) | 

Johnſ. I did not obſerve you, Sir: pray, ſay that again. 

Bayes. Why, look you, Sir, (nay, I beſeech you, be 


a little curious in taking notice of this, or elſe you'll 


never underſtand my notion of the thing), the people 
being embarrals'd by their equal ties to both, and the 
ſovereigns concerned in a reciprocal regard, as well to 
their own intereſt, as the good of the people, they 
make a kind of a——you underſtand me—Upon which 
there do ariſe ſeveral diſputes, turmoils, heart-burn- 
ings, and all that. —In fine, you'll underſtand it 
better when you ſee it. [Exit to call the Players. 

Snith. I find the Author will be very much obliged 
to the Players, if they can make any ſenſe out of this. 

| Enter BAYES. 

Bayes. Now, Gentlemen, I wou'd fain aſk your * 
nion of one thing: I have made a prologue, and an 
epilogue, which may both ſerve for either; that 1 the 

=: 
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prologue for the epilogue, or the epilogue for the pro- 
logue: (do you mark ?) nay, they may both ſerve too, 
gad, for any other play as well as this. | 
Smith. Very well; that's indeed artificial. 

- Bayes. And I would fain aſk your judgments, now, 
which of them would do beſt. for the prologue, For 
you'muſt know there are, in nature, but two ways of 
making very good prologues. The one is by civility, 
by infinuation, good language, and all that, to—a—— 
mn a manner, ſteal your plaudit from the courteſy of 
the auditors : the other, by making uſe of ſome certain 
perſonal things, which may keep a hank upon ſuch een- 
ſuring perſons, as cannot otherwiſe, Ygad, in nature, 
be hindered from being too free with their tongues, 

To which end my firſt prologue is, that I come out in a 
long black veil, and a great huge hangman behind me, 
with a furr'd cap, and his ſword drawn ; and there tell 
*em- plainly, that if, out of good nature, they will not 
like my play, i'gad, I'll e'en kneel down, and he ſhall 
cut my head off. Whereupon, they all clapping—a— 

Smith. Ay, but ſuppoſe they dont. 

Bayes. Suppoſe! Sir, you may ſuppoſe what you i pleaſe, 
I have nothing to do with your fuppoſe, Sir; nor am 
at all mortified at it, not at all, Sir, i'gad, not one jot, 
Sir. + Suppoſe, quotha I— ha, ha, ha! [Walks away, 
Folnſ. Phoo! prithee, Bayes, don't mind what he 
ſays; he's a fellow newly come out of the country, he 
knows nothing of what's the reliſh here of the town. 
Bayes. If I writ, Sir, to pleaſe the country, I ſhould 

have follow'd the plain old way; but I write for ſome 
-perſons of quality, and peculiar friends of mine, that 
ubderſtand what flame and power in writing is; and 
they do me right, Sir, to approve of what I do. 

' Fohinſ, Ay, ay, ey: will . I warrant you 3 never 
four: un.. 
Bayes. Pm ſure the Jefign's good] that cannot be 

denied. And then for language, i'gad, I defy 'em all, 

in nature, to mend it. Beſides, Sir, I have printed 

above an hundred ſheets of paper, to inſinuate the plot 
into the boxes; and, wichal, have appointed two cr 
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three dozen of my friends to be ready in the pit, who, 


Jam ſure, will clap, and fo the reſt, you know, muſt 
follow; and then, pray, Sir, hat becomes of * ſup- 
pole ? ba; ha, ha! 

Fohnſ. Nay, if the buſineſs be ſo well laid, it cannot 
mils. 

Bayes. I think fo, Sir; and therefore would chuſe 
this to be the prologue. For, if J could engage 'em to 
clap before they ſee the play, you know it would be ſo 
much the better, becaule then they were engaged: for, 
let a man write ever ſo well, there are, now-a- days, a 
fort of perſons, they call critics, that, i'gad, have no 
more wit in them than ſo many hobby. horſes; but 
they'll laugh at you, Sir, and find fault, and cenſure 


things, that, 1'gad, I'm ſure, they are not able to do 
themſelves. A fort of envious perſons, that emulate 


the glories of perſons of parts, and think to build their 
fame by calummauimg of perſons, that, 'gad, to my 
knowledge, of all pevſons in the world are, in nature, 
the perſons that do as much deſpiſe all that, QS—A— 
In fine, I'll ſav no more of 'em. | 

Johnſ Nay, you have ſaid enough of 'em, in all 
conſcience: I'm ture more than they'll « e'er be able to 
anſwer. 


Ba yes. Why, I telt you, Sir, ſincerely, and bona fide, | 


were it not for the ſake of ſome ingenious perſons, and 


choice female ſpirits, that have a value for me, I would 

ſee *em all hang'd, Ygad, before I would oer ſet pen to 

paper; but let them live in ignorance, like ingrates. 
Jolinſ. Ay, marry ! that were a way to be reveng'd of 


'em, indeed, and, if I were in your Pace now, 1 wou'd 
do ſo. 
Bayes. No, Sir, 3 are certain ties upon me, the 
J cannot be diſ.ngaged from, otherwiſe I would. But 
prav, Sir, how do vou like my hangman ? 
Smit, By my troth, Sir, I ſhould like him very well. 


Bayes. But how do you like it, Sir? (for I ſee you : 
can judge, Would you have ic for the prologue, or 


the epiloone 2 
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Bayes. No, no; that won't do. Beſides, I have made 
another, 
Foſiuſ. What other, Sir ? | 
Bayes. Why, Sir, my other is Thunder and Lightning, 
Fohnſ. That's greater; I'd rather ſtick to that. 
Bayes. Do you think fo? PII tell you then; tho' there 
have been many witty prologues written of late, yet, I 
think. you'll ſay, tl. is is a 20 pareillo: I'm ſure no- 
body has hit upon it yet. For here, Sir, I make my 
prologue to be a dialogue: and as, in my firſt, you ſee, 
I ſtrive to oblige the auditors by civility, by good na- 
ture, good language, and all that; fo, in this, by the 
other way, in terrorem, I chuſe for the perſons, Thun- 
der and Lightning. Do you apprehend the conceit? 
Folnſ. Phoo, pox: then you have it cock-ſure, 
They'll be hang'd before they'll dare affront an Author 
that has them at that lock. 
\ Bayes. I have made, too, one of the moſt delicate 
dainty ſimilies in the whole world, i gad, if I knew but 
how to apply it. 
Smith, Let's hear it, I pray you. 
Bayes. Tis an allufion of love. 
So boar and ſow, when any ſtorm is nigh, 
Snuff up, and ſmell it gath'ring in the ſky ; 
Boar beckons ſow to trot to cheſnut-groves, 
And there conſummate their unfiniſh'd loves: 
Penſive in mud they wallow all alone, 
And ſnore and gruntle to each other's moan, 


How do you like it now? ha! 
Johinſ. Faith, 'tis extraordinary fine; and very aps 


| plicable fo Thunder and Lightning, methinks, becaule 


it ſpeaks of a ſtorm. 

Bayes. Vgad, and ſo it ors, now I think on't: Mr 
Jobnſon, I thank you, and VI put it in profedo. Come 
out Thunder and Lightning. 


Enter THUNDER and Lichruinc. 


Tun. I am the bold Thunder. | 
_ __ Bayes, Mr Cartwright, prithee, ſpeak that a little 
Jouder, and with a hoarſe voice, I am the bold Thun- 


he 
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der: pſhaw! ſpeak it me in a voice that thunders it 
out indeed: I am the bold Thunder, | 


Thun, I am the bold Thunder, 
Light. The briſk Lightning I. | 
Bayes. Nay, but you mult be quick and nimble, 


The briſk Lightning I. That's my meaning. 


Thun. I am the braveſt Hector of the ſky. 
Light. And I fair Helen that made Hector die. 
Tun. I ſtrike men down. 
Li: ht. I fire the town, | 
Than, Let critics take heed how they grumble, 
For then I begin for to rumble. 
Light. Let the ladies allow us their graces, 
Or Vil blaſt all the paint on their faces, 
| And dry up their petre to ſoot, | 
Thun. Let the critics look tot. 
Light. Let the ladies look to't. 
Thus. For Thunder will do't. 
Light. For Lightning will ſhoot. 
Tun. III give you daſli for daſh. 
Light. I'll give you flath for flaſh. 
| Gallants, VII ſinge your feather. 
Thun. I'Il thunder you together. 


Both. Look to't, look to't; we'll do't, n dot: 


look to't, we'll dot. [Tuice or thrice repeated. 
[ Exeunt ambo. 


Bayes. There, no more. 'Tis but a flaſh of a = 


logue : a droll. | 
Smith. Yes, "tis 1 indeed "SY very an 
Bayes. Ay, when the ſimile's in, it will do to a mi- 
racle, 2 Come, come, begin the play. | 


Enter Firſt PLavER. 


I a Play. Sir, Mr Ivory is not come yet, but he'll be 


here preſently, he's but two doors off. 


Bayes, Come then, Gentlemen, let's go out and take 
« pipe of tobacco. 1 CLEreun. 
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ACT n. SCENE IL 
BaYES, JonunsoN and SMITH». 


BAYES. 
OW, Sir, becauſe Ill do nothing bet that ever 


was done before, inſtead of beginning with a 


ſcene that diſcovers ſomething of the plot, 1 begin this 


play with a whiſper. 


Smith, Umph! very new, indeed. | 
| Bayes, Come, come, take your ſeats, Begin, Sirs, 
Enter GENTLEMAN-USHER and PHYSICIAN. 
Phyſ. Sir, by your habit, I ſhould gueſs you to be 


the Gentleman-uſher of this ſumptuous place. 


Uh. And, by your gait and faſhion, I ſhould almoſt 


ſuſpect you rule the health of both our noble kings un- 


der the notion of phyſician. | 
Phyſ. You hit my function right. 
TL. And vou mine. 


Puy. Then let's embrace. 


LV. Come. 

Phyſ. Come. 

n Pray, Sir, who are thoſe fo very civil perſons? 

Bayes, Why, Sir, the Gentleman-uſher and Phyſ cian 
to the two Kings of Bren ford. 


Folinſ. But, pray then, how comes it to > paſs that 
they know one another no better? 


Bayes, Phool! that's for the better carrying on of 


h the plot. 


Foſinſ. Very well. 
 Phyſ. Sir, to conclude. 
Smith, What, before he begins? 


Bayes, No, Sir, you muſt know they had been talk · 
ing of this a pretty while without. 


Smith. Where? in the tyring- room? 
Bayes. Why, ay, Sir. He's fo dul! Come, ſpeak 
$gain, : 
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Phyf. Sir, to conclude; the place you fill has more 
than amply exacted the talents of a wary pilot: and all 
theſe threaming ſtorms, which, like impregnated clouds, 
hover o'er our heads, will (when they once are graſp'd 
but by the eye of reaſon) melt into fruitful inowers of 
bleſſings on the people. | 

Bayes. Pray, mark that allegory, Is not that good? 

Fohnſ. Yes; that graſping a ſtorm with the eye is 
admirable, 

Phyſ. But yet ſome rumours great are ring and, 
if Lorenzo ſhould prove falſe, (which none but the 
great Gods can tell), you — * would find 


. Pers. 


8 Now he whiſpers. | 
Lb. Alone, do vou lay ? 
Phyſ. No; attended with the noble — [Whiſpers, | 
Bayes. Again, 
Uh. Who, he in gray? » | 
Phyſ. Yes; and at the head of— DV hiſpers 
Bayes. Pray mark. | | 
. Then, Sir, moſt certain "tw ill in time appear, 
Theſe are the reaſons that have mov'd him to't. 


Firſt, he £ Hane, 
Bayes. Now the aches whiſpers 
_ Ups. Secondly. they [Whiſpers 


Bayes. At it till. 
Uſb. Thirdly, and laſtly, both he and thy kad 


(Whiſpert. 
Bayes. Now they both whiſper. [ Exeunt whiſpering. 


Now. Gentlemen, pray tell me true, and without flat- 
tery, is not this a very odd beginning of a play ? 

Zo'nſ. In troth, I think it is, Sir. But 1 87 two 
kings of the ſame place? 

Bayes. Why, becauſe "tis new, and that's it I aim at. 
I delpiſe your Johnſon and Beaumont, that borrowed 
all they writ from nature: I am for rn it purely 
out of my own fancy, I. 

Smith. But what think you of Sir John Suckling? 

Bayes. By Gad, I am a better poet than he. 

Smith, Well, Sir, but pray why all this whiſpering? 
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. Bayes. Why, Sir, (beſides that it is new, as J told 
you before), becauſe they. are ſuppoſed to be politi. 
cians; and matters of ſtate ought not to be divulg'd. 

Smith. But then, Sir, why ; | 

Bayes. Sir, if you'll but reſpite your curioſity till the 
end of the fifth act, you'll find it a piece of patience not 
ill recompenſed. . [ Goes to the door. 

Folinſ. Row doſt thou like this, Frank? Is it not juſt 
as I told thee? 

Smith, Why, I never did before this ſee any thing 
in nature, and all that, (as Mr Bayes ſays), ſo fovolith, 
but I could give ſome gueſs at what mov'd the fop to 
do it; but this, I confeſs, does go beyond my reach. 

Fohnſ.-It is all alike ; Mr Winterihull has inform'd 
me of this play already. And I'll tell thee, Frank, 
thou ſhalt not ize one ſcene here worth one farthing, 
or like any thing thou canit imagine has ever been the 
practice of the world. And then, when he comes to 
What he calls good language, it is, as I told thee, very 
fantaſtical, moſt RE dull, and not one word to 
the purpole. hae, | 

Smith. It does furprize me, I'm ſure,. very much. 

Jolinſ. Ay, but it won't do lo long; by that time 
thou haſt ſeen a play or two, that Pl] ſhew thee, thou 
wilt be pretty well acquainted with this new kind of 


foppery. 


Smith. Pox ow't, but there? s no ak m him; he's 
too groſs a fool to be laugb'd at. 


Euter BAVYES. 


Fohnſ, Pi ſwear, Mr Bayes, you have ine this 
ſcene moſt admirably ; tho? I muſt tell you, dir, it is a 
very difficult matter to pen a whiſper well. 

Bayes. Ay, Gentlemen, when you come to write 
yourſelves, on my word, you'll find it ſo, 

| Fohnſ. Have a care of what you lay, Mr 13 for 
Mr Smith there, I aſſure you, has written a krone ma- 
| ny fine things already. | 

Bayes. Has he, i'fackins? Why then, I pray, Sir, 
how do you do when you wrie ? 
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Id Smith. Faith, Sir, for the moſt part, I am in pretty 
bs good health. 
| Bayes. Ay, but, I r what do you do when * 


write? | K 

18 Smith, I take pen, ink, and paper, and Gr du 
ot Bayes. Now I write ſtanding, that's one thing; and 
7. then another thing is, with what do you prepare your- 
iſt ſe If? 

Smith, Prepare my ſelf! What the devil does the fool 
ig mean ? 
h, Bayes. Why, I'II tell you now what 1 do. If I am to 
to write familiar things, as Sonnets to Armida, and the 


| like, I make uſe of ſtew'd prunes only; bnt when I 
Wet have a grand deſign in hand, I ever take phyſic, and 


k, jet blood; for, when you would have pure ſwiftneſs of 
g. thought, and fiery flights of fancy, you muſt have a 
he care of the penſive part. In _ you muſt purge the 
to belly. 

ry Smith By my troth, Sir, this is a moſt admirable re- 
to ceipt for writing. | 


Bayes. Ay, tis my ſecret ; and, in good earneſt, 1 
think one of the beſt I have. 


me Smith. In good faith, Sir, and that may very vn be. 

ou Bayes. May be, Sir! Poad, Pm ſure owt : experto 
of crede Roberto. But I muſt give you this caution by the 
5 way. be ſure you never take ſnuff when you write. 

e's Smith. Why ſo, Sir ? 


Bayes. Why, it ſpoil'd me once, i'gad. one of the a 
ſparkiſheſt plavs in all England. But a friend of mine, 
at Greſham-College, has promis'd to help me to ſome 


hi ſpirit of brains; and, i'gad, that ſhall do my buſineſs. 
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. Enter the tuo KINGS hand in hand. 

or | bt 

na- Bayes. Oh, theſe are now the two Kings of Brent. 


ford; take notice of their ile, 'twas never yet upon 
Sir the ſtage 3 but, if you like it, I could make a ſhift, 
perhaps, to ſhew you a whole play writ all juſt ſo, 
Yor, II. 
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1 King. Did you obſerve their whiſpers, brother King? 

2 King. I did, and heard, beſides, a grave bird ſing, 
That they intend, ſweet-heart, to play us pranks. 

Bayes. This is now familiar, becauſe they are both 


perſous of the ſame quality. 


_ Smith. 'Sdeath, this would make a man ſpue. 
I King, If that deſign appears, 
I'll lug them by the ears, 
Duntil I rake 'em crack. 
2 King. And ſo will I, i'fack. 
1 King. You mult begin, ma foy. 
2 King. Sweet Sir, pardonnez moy. | 
Bayes. Mark that; I make 'em both freak French, 
to ſhew their 8 
Jolinſ. O, 'tis extraordinary fine! 
2 King. Then, ſpite of fate, we'll thus combined ſtand, 
And, like two brothers, walk {till hand in hand, 
| LExcunt reges. 
Fol This is a majeſtic ſcene, indeed. 
Bayes. Ay, "is a cruſt, a laſting cruſt for your rogue- | 
critics, Ygad: I would fain ſee the proudeſt of 'em all 
but dare to nibble at this; i'gad, if they do, this ſhall 
xub their gums tor *em, I promiſe you. It was I, you 
muſt know, that have written a whole play juſt in this 
very ſame ſtyle; it was never acted yet. 
Fohnſ. How ſo? 
Bayes. 1 'gad, I can hardly tell you for laughing, ha, 
ha, ha ! it is ſo pleaſant a ory”: ha, ha, ha! 
Smith. What is't? 
Bayes. V'gad the players refuſed to act it. Ha, ba, ha! 
Smith. That's impollible ! 
_ Bayes. T'gad they did it, 11 _—_ blank refus'd 1 it. 
Pad : ha, ha, ha! 
Fohnſ. Fy, that was rude. 
Bayes. Rude! ay, i'gad, they are the rudeſt, unci- 
vileſt perſons, and all that, in the whole world, i'gad; 
 I'gad there's no living with 'em. I have written, Mr 
Johnſon, I do verily believe, a whole cart-load of 
things, every whit as good as this; and yet, I yow to 
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gad, theſe inſolent raſcals have turn'd 'em all back up- 
on my hands again. 

Fohnſ. Strange fellows, indeed! 


Smith. But pray, Mr Bayes, how came theſe two 


kings to know of this whiſper? tor, as I n 
tley were not preſent at it. 


Bayes. No, but that's the actor's fault, and not mine; 
for the two kings ſhould (a pox take em!) have popp'd 


both their heads in at the door, juſt as the other went off. 
Smith. That indeed would have done it. 
Bayes. Done it ! ay, i'gad, theſę fellows are able to 
ſpoil the beſt things in Chriftendom. I'll tell you, Mr 
Jonſon, I vow to gad I have been lo highly diſoblig'd 


by the peremptorinets of theſe fellows, that Pm reſolv'd 


hereafter to bend my thoughts wholly for the ſervice 


of the nurſery, and rump your proud players, gad. So, 


now Prince Preity man comes in, and falls aſleep ma- 
king love to his miſtreſs; which, you know, was a 


grand intrigue in a late play written by a very honelt 


ge atleigan, a KG, to 


s Er. i 2 8 
Enter Prince PRETTYMAN»s | 
Pret. How ſtrange a captive am I grown of late! 
Shall I accuſe my love, or blame my fate ? | 


My love I cannot, that is too divine, 
And againſl fate what mortal dares repine? > 


| | Enter Curokls. 
But here ſhe comes! 


Sure "tis ſome blazing comet! Is it not? [Lyes down. 
Bayes. Blazing comet! Mark that, i gad, very fine ! 


Pret. But, I am fo ſurpris'd with ſleep, I cannot ſpeak 


the reſt. _ | [Sleep 
Bayes. Does not tha now, ſuptild you, to fall aſleep 


in the nick? His ſpirits exhale with the heat of his 


paſhon, and all that, and ſwop he falls aſleep, as you 
fee. Now, here the muſt make a fimile. 
imith. Where's the neceſſity of that, Mr Bayes ? 


Hayes. Becauſe ſhe's ſurpris'd. That's a nt 
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rule; you muſt ever make a fi mile when you are ſur- 
pfisd; 'tis the new way of writing. 

Cor is. As ſome tall pine, which we on Era find 
T' have ſtood the rage of many a boiſt'rous wind, 
Feeling without the flames within to play, 
Which wou'd conſume his root and ſap away, 
He ſpreads his worſted arms unto the flies, 
Silently grieves, all pale, repines and dies: 

So, ſhrouded up, your bright eye diſappears. 
Break forth, bright ſcorching ſun, and dry my teare. 

[ Exit, 

Fofinſ. Mr Bayes, methinks this ſimile wants a little 
application too. 

Bayes. No, faith ; fr it alludes to den to con- 
fuming, to dying, and all that, which, you know, are 
the natural effects of an amour. But I'm afraid thi; 
| ſcene has made you ſad; for I muſt confeſs, when! | 
writ it, I wept myſelf. 

Smith, No truly, Sir, my ſpirits are almoſt exhal4d 
too, and I am likelier to fall aſleep. 

7 Prince PRETTYMAN fart ups and n 
Pret. It is refolv “. { Exit, 
Bayes, That's all. | | 

Smith, Mr Bayes, way one be ſo bold as to o aſk you 
one queſtion now, and ycu not be angry? 

Hayes, O Lord, Sir, you may aſk me any thing; what 
you pleaſe z I vow to Gad you do me a great deal of 
honour : you do not know me if you ſay that, Sir. 

Smith. Then pray, Sir, what is it that this prince 
here has reſolved in his ſleep? 

Bayes. Why, I muft confeſs, that queſtion is well 
enough afk'd, for one that is not acquainted with this 
new way of writing. But you muſt know, Sir, that, to 
. outdo my fellow-writers, whereas they keep their in- 
trigo lecrer, till the very laſt ſcene befote the dance; | 
now, Sir, (do you mark me?) a 


Smit. Begin the play and end it without ever open. 
ing the plot at all? | 

f 2 J do fo, that's the very NEV wank on't : ha, 

oy ha Ido, I'gad. If uy: caunot find it out the 
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| ſelves, een let 'em alone for Bayes, I warrant you. 


But here, now, is a ſcene of buſineſs: pray oblerve it; 
for I dare ſay you'll think it no unwiſe diſcourle this. 
nor ill argu'd. To tell you true, 'tis a diſcourſe I 
overheard once betwixt two grand, lober, governing 
perſons, | 


SCE: NE IV. 
Enter GENTLEMAN<- USHER and Evin 


Uſh. Come, Sir, let's ſtate the matter of fact, and lay 
our heads together. 


Phyſ. Right; lay our beads together. I love to be 
merry ſometimes; but when a knotty point comes, I 


lay my head cloſe to it, with a uff. box in my hand; 
and then I fegue it away, i'faith. 
Bayes. I do juſt ſo, i'gad, always. 


D. The grand queſtion is, whether they heard us 
whiſper ? which I divide thus. 


Phyſ. Yes, it muſt be divided fo, indeed. 


Smith. That's very complaiſant, I ſwear, Mr Bayes, 
to be of another man's opinion before he knows what 


it is. 

Bayes. Nay, 1 bring i in none here but well. bred per- 
ſons, I aſſure you. | 

Uſb. I divide the queſtion into, When they heard, 
What they heard, and, Whether they heard or no, 

FZohnſ. Moſt admirably divided, I ſwear! 

Lb. As to the When; you ſay, Juſt now: fo hae 3 is 
anſwered. Then, as for What ; why, that anſwers it- 
ſelf ; for what could they hear, but what they talk'd 
of? So that, naturally, and of neceſſity, we come to 
the laſt queſtion, videlicet, Whether they heard or no? 

Smith. This is a very wiſe ſcene, Mr Bayes. 


Ba Jes. Ay, you have it right; z they are both poli- 


Cans. 
Up. Pray chen, to proceed i in method, let me aſk you 
that queſtion. | 
Phyſ. No, you'll anſwer better; ; pray let me aſk it you, 
Up, Your will muſt be a law, 
C 3 | 
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Phyſ. Come, then, what is't I muſt ak? 
Smith. This politician, : perceive, Mr Bayes, has 

ſomewhat a ſhort memory. | „ 

Bay es. Why, Sir, you muſt know, that t other is the 
main politician, and this is but his pupil. 

_ Ups. You mult ak me whether they heard us whiſper, 
Phyſ. Well, I do ſo. 

Lb. Say it then. 

Smith, Hey day! Bere is the bravets work that ever 

- L-faw. : 

Folinſ, This is mighty KI e 

Bayes, Ay, Sir, that's the way; 'tis the way of art; 
there is no other way, i'gad, in buſine ſs. 

 Phy/. Did they hear us whiſper ? 

Uh. Why, truly, I can't tell; there's much to 8 
ſaid upon the word Whiſper; to whiſper, in Latin, 
ſuſurrare, which is as much as to ſay, to ſpeak fofily; 
now, if they heard us ſpeak ſofily, they heard us 10 
ſper: but then comes in the quomodo, the How : how 
did they hear us whiſper? Why, as to that, there ate 
. two ways; the one by chance, or accident; the other 

on purpoſe, that is, with deſign to hear us whiſper. 

Pg. Nay, if they heard us that way, I'll never gite 

em phyſic more. 

Lb. Nor I e'er more will wk abroad before %m. 

FBayes. Pray mark this, for a great deal depends up⸗ 

on it towards the latter-end of the play. 
Smith. I ſuppoſe that's the reaſon why you brought 
in this ſcene, Mr Bayes. 

Bayss. Partly, it was, Sir; but, I confeſs, I was not 
. unwilling, beſides, to ſhew the world a pattern, daß, 
how men ſhould talk of buſineſs. 
| Fohnf. You have done it exceeding well, indeed, 

. Bayes, Yes, I think this will do. 

Phyſ. Well, if they heard us whiſper, they will turn 
zus out, and no body elle will take us. 
Smith. Not for politicians, I dare anſwer for Ws 

Phyſe Let's then no more ourſelves in vain be men ; 

We are not ſafe until we them unthrone. | 


Uſv, Tis right: 


rn 
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And ſince occaſion now ſeems debonair, 

P11 ſeize on this, and you ſhall take that chair. 
[1/ey draw their ſwords, and fit down in 104 
two great chairs upon the ſtage. | 

Bayes. There's now an odd ſurpriſe; the whole ſtate's 
turn'd quite toply-turvy without any pother or {tir in 
the whole world, 'gad. | 

Fo'inſ. A very ſilent change of government, Willy, as 
ever I heard of, 

Bayes. It is ſo; and yet you hall ſee me bring 'em 


in again, by and by, in as odd a way every jot. 


[Phe uſurpers march out flouriſhing Fel ſwords. 
N Euter SHIRLY, 


Shir. Hey ho! hey ho! what a change is here] Hey 
day, hey day ! I know net what to do, nor what to ſay ! 
[ Exit. 
Fohnſ. Mr "RY in my opinion, now, that genile- 
man might have ſaid a litile more upon this occalion. 
Bayes No, Sir, not at all; for 1 underwrit his part 
on purpoſe to let off the reſt, | 
| Fohnſ. Cry you mercy, Sir. 
_ Sith, But pray, Sir, how came they to depoſe the 
kings ſo eaſily? _ 
Bayes, Why. Sir, you a know, chem long had a de- 
ſign to do it before; but never could put it in practice 
till now: and, to tell you true, that's one realun Why 


1 made 'em whiſper fo at firlt, 


Smith, O, very well; now Pm fully ſatisfied. 

Hayes. And then, to ſhew you, Sir, it was not done 
ſo very eaſily neither, in the next ſcene you {hall fee 
ſome fighting. | 

Smith. O ho! fo ten you make the {ſtruggle to be 
after the buſineſs is done. 

Bayes. Ay. | 

Smith, O, I conceive you; that, I enz is very nas 
nt. 
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Er ter four men at one door, and four at another, with 
their ſwords drawn, 


x Soldier. Stand: who goes there? 
2 Sold. A friend. 
1 Sold. What friend? 

2 Sold, A friend to the houſe. 


1 Sold, Fall on. [They all kill one another, 
| [ Muſic ſtrikes. 
Bayes. Hold, hold. [To the muſic. It ceaſe, 


Now, here's an odd ſurpriſe ; all theſe dead men you 
ſhall ſee riſe up preſently, at a certain note that I have 
made, in Effaut flat, and fall a dancing. Do you hear, 
dead men? Remember your note in Effaut flat. 


Play on. [To the muſic. 
Now, now, now ! [The muſic play his note, and the dead 
O Lord! O Lord! mer riſe, but cannot get in order, 


Out, out, out! did ever men ſpoil a good thing ſo! 
no figure, no ear, no time, no thing! Udzookers, you 
dance worſe than the angels in Harry the MY or 
the fat ſpirits in the Tempeſt, i'gad. 

1 Sold. Why, Sir, "ris wi 88800 to do any thing in time 
to this tune. 

Bayes. O Lord, O Lord! impoſſible ! Why, Genile- 
men, if there be any faith in a perſon that's a Chriſtian, 
I fat up two whole nights in compoſing this air, and 
_ epting it for the buſineſs; for, if you obſerve, there are 


 _ 1wo ſeveral deſigns in this tune; it begins ſwift, and 


ends flow, You talk of time, and time; you ſhall ſee | 
me do't. Look you now: here I am dead. [| Lyes dows 
flat on his face.) Now, mark my note Efaut flat. 
Strike up muſic. Now, [LA he riſes up haſtily he fail 
down again.] Ah! gadzookers, I have broke my noſe. 
Joſinſ. By my troth, Mr Bayes, this is a very un- 
fortunate note of yours in Efaut. | 
Bayes. A plague of this damn'd tage, with your 
nails, and your tenter-hooks, that a gentleman can't | 
come to teach you to act, but he muſt break his nole, 


th 
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and his face, and the devil and all. Pray, Sir, can you 
help me to a wet piece of brown paper: 


Smith. No, indeed, Sir, 1 dont uiually carry. any 


about me. 
2 Sold. Sir, ll go get you ſome within vreſently; | 
Bayes. Go, go then; I follow you. Pray dance out 
the dance, and II] be with you in a moment. Remem- 
ber you dance like horſemen. [Exit Bayes, 
Smith. Like horfemen ! what a plague can that be? 
[ They dance the dane, but can make nothing of it. 
1 Sold, A devil! lets try this no longer: play my 
dance that Mr Bayes found fault with fo. 
[Dance and exeunt. 


Smith, What can this fool be Gong all this while 


about his noſe ? | 
TOY; Prithee let's g0 ſee. [Exeunt. 


* 


ACT It SCENE: 


Bavzs, with a paper on his noſe, and the two Gentlemen. 


BAY Es. 


Nom, Sirs, this I do, becauſe my fancy, in | this CET 


play, is to end every act with a dance. 
Smith. Faith that fancy is very ods but I ſhould 
hard!y have broke my nole for 1 it, tho. 
Johnſ. That fancy, I ſuppoſe, is ne w too. 


Ba yes. Sir, all my fancies are ſo. I tread upon no 


man's heels, but make my flight upon my own wings, [ 


allure you. Now, here comes in a-ſcene of ſheer wit, 


without any mixture in the whole world, Ygad, between 
Prince Prettyman and his tailor: it might properly 
enough be call'd a prize of wit; for you ſhall ſee em 
come in one upon another {nip ſnap, hit for hit, as faſt 
as can be, Firſt one ſpeaks, then preſently rother's 
upon him, ſlap, with a repartee 3 then be at him again, 
daſh with a new coi:ceit ; and fo eternally, eternally, 
ad, till they go quite off the ſtage. 

[Goes to call ihe play et is 


— — — —— 
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Sniith, What plague does this fop mean, "7 his fnip 

ſnap, hit for hit, and daſh? | 

| John. Mean! why, he never meant any thing! in's 

life; what 28 talk of meaniug 1 


Enter Bax ES. 
Ba Jes. Why don't you come 1n ? 


Enter Prince PRETTYMAN and Tom THIMBLE, 


This ſcene will make you die with laughing, if it be 
well acted, for 'tis as full of drollery as ever it can 
hold, Tis like an orange ſtuff'd with cloves, as for 
conceit. 
Pret. But, prithee, Tom Thimble, why wilt thou 
needs marry? If nine tailors make but one man, and 
one woman cannot be fatisfied with nine men, what 
Tock art thou cutting out here for thyſelf, trow! 
Bayes. Good. . 
Thim, Why, an't pleaſe'3 your Highneſs, 1 1 cant 
wake up all the work I cut out, I ſhau't want journey. 
men enow to help me, I warrant you. 
Bayes. Good again. 


Pret. I am afraid thy journeymen, Roy” Tom, won't } 


work by the day, but by the night. 
ayes. Good ſtill. 
Tum. However, if my wife fits but croſs-legy'd, as 
J do, there will be no great danger: not half ſo much 
as when I truſted you, Sir, for your coronation-ſuit, 
Bayes. Very good, i'faith. | 


Pret. Why, the times then liv'd upon truſt; It was | 


the faſhion. You would not be out ot faſhion, at ſuch 
a time as that, ſure : a tailor, you en muſt never 
be out of faſhion. _ Any) 
Bayes. Right. 
 Thim. I'm ſure, Sir, I made your eelothes 1 in the court · 
faſhion, for vou never paid me yet. 
Ba yes. There's a bob for the court. | 
Pret. Why, Tom, thou art a ſharp rogue, when thou 
art angry, I ſee : thou payeſt me now, methinks. 
Bayes. There's pay upon pay ! as good as ever was 
written, Ygad, 
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Thim. Ay, Sir, in your own coin : you give me no- 
thing but words. 
Bayes. Admirable, before gad! 
Pret. Well, Tom, I hope ſhortly I ſhall have another 


coin for thee ; for, now the wars are coming on, I ſhall 


grow to be a man of metal, 

Bayes. O, you did not do that half enough, 

Jolinſ. Methinks he does it admirably. 

Bayes Ay, pretty well; but he does not hit me in't; 
he does not top his part. 

Fim. That's the way to be ſtamped yourſelf, Sir, 
] ſhall ſee you come home, like an angel for the king's 


evil, with a hole bor'd through you,  F[Exeunt. 


Hayes. Ha, there he has hit it up to the hilts, pad ! 


how do you like it now, Gentlemen : ? Is not this pure 


wit? 
Smith.” Tis ſnip ſnap. Sir, as vou ſay; bur, a 


rot pleaſant, nor to the purpo.e 3 for the play does not 


o on. 
; . Bayes. Play does not go on! I don't know what you 
mean: why, is not this part of the play? 
Smith. Ves; but the plot ſtands ſtil], 
Bayes. Plot ſtand (till! why, what a devil i the plot 
good for, but to bring in fine things? | 
Sith. O, I did not know that before, + 


Hayes. No, I think you did not; nor many thinas 


more, that I am maſter of. Now, Sir, i'gad, this is the 
bane of all us writers; let us ſoar but never fo little 
above the common pitch, i'gad, alls ſpoil'd; for the 
rulgar never underſtand it, they can never conceive 
vou, Sir, the excellency of theſe things. 


Folnf.” Tis a fad fate, I mult confeſs : but you x rite 


on ſtill for all that, | 
Bayes Write on! ay, Ygad, TI warrant you. 'Tis not 
weir talk ſhall ſtop me; if they catch me at that lock, 


I'll give 'em leave to hang me. As Jong as I know my 
things are good, what care I what they ſay ? What, 


are they gone, without ſinging my laſt new ſong? bud 


would it were in their beliies. II tell you, Mr John» 
on, if I have any Kill in theſe maters, I vow to Gad, 
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this ſong is peremptorily the very beſt that ever vet 
was written; you muſt know it was made by Tom 
Thimble's firſt wife after ſhe was dead. | 

Smith. How, Sir, after ſhe was dead ? 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, afier the was dead. Why what have 
you to ſay to that ? 


Fohnſ. Say? why, nothing: hi were a evil thar 


had any thing to ſay to that. 

Bayes. Right. | 

Smith, How did ſhe come to de, pray, Sir? 
Bayes, 'Phoo! that's no matter; by a fall: but here's 
1he conceit, that, upon his knowing ſhe was kilPd by 
an accident, he ſuppoſes, with a ſigli, that ſhe died for 
love of him. 

Tohnſ. Ay, a5 that's well enough ; ler 8 de; it, 


| Mr Bayes. | 


Bayes Tis to the tune of Farewell fair Ae, or 


ſeas, ta in battles, in bullets, and all that. 


8 0 N 8. 


In n pikes, and Bullets, tis afer to bey 
Than in a ſtrong caſile, remoted from thee 

My death's bruiſe pray think you gave me, th a fall 
Did give it me more from the top of a wall ; 
For then, if the meat on her mud would firſt 10% 

And after, before you, my body convey, | 

_ The blue on my breaſt when you happen to ſee, 

You'll ſay, with a ſigh, there's a true blue for me. 


Ha, rooues! when I am merry, I write theſe things as 


Faſt as hops. i'gad; for, you muſt know, I am as plea- 
ſant a debauchee as ever you ſaw : I am, i'faith. 
Smith. But, Mr Bayes, how comes this ſong 1 in here?! 
for methinks, there's no great occaſion ſor it. 
Bayes.” Alack, Sir, you know nothing; vou mul. 
ever interlard your plays with orgs, gholts and dances, 
if you mean to— a 
Fohnſ Pit, box, and . Mr Rs. 


Bayes. V'gad, and you have nick'd it. Hark vou, 


Mr Johnſon, you know I don” t Os: 1 gad you have 
a great deal of wit. 
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Fohnſ. O Lord, Sir, you do me too much honour, 
Bay:s Nay, nay, come, come, Mr Johnſon, i'faith 

this muſt not be {aid amongſt us that have it, I know 
vou have wit, by the judgment you make of this play, 
for that's the meaſure I go by: my play is my touch» 
fone. When a man tells me ſuch a one is a perſon of 
parts: is he ſo? ſay I; what do I do, but bring him 
preſently to ſee this * if he likes it, I know what 
to think of him; if not, your moſt -humble ſervant, Sir; 
U no more of 92 upon my word, I thank you. I 
am clara voyaut, Vgad. Now here we go on to our 
buſineſs. | | 
. 
Enter the two Us VRT ERS Hand in hand, 
Lp. But what's become of Volſcius the great? 
— His preſence has not grac'd our court of late. 
|  Phyſ. I fear ſome ill, from emulation ſprung, 
Has from us that illuſtrious hero wrung. 
Payes. Is not that majeſtical? 
Snith, Ves, but who a devil is that Volſcius? 
Bayes. Why, that's a Prince I make in love with 


Parthenope. | 
Sni thi. J thank you, Sir. 


Enter CORDELTO. 


Cor. My lieges, news from Volſcius the Prince, 
Lb. His news is welcome, whatſo&er it be. 
Smith. How, Sir, do you mean whether it be good 


<4 or bad? 

5 Bayes. Nay, pray, Sir, have a little patience : gad 

6? Zookers, you'll ſpoil all my play. Why, Sir, 'tis im- 
poſſible to anſwer every impertinent deln you aſks 

uE. Smith. Cry you mercy, Sir. 

ah Cor. His Highneſs, Sirs, commanded me to tell you, 


That the fair perſon whom you both do know, 
Deſpairing of forgiveneſs for her fault, 
In a deep ſorrow, twice ſhe did attempt 
Upon her precious liſe; but, by the care 
Of ſtanders- by, prevented was. 
Smith. S'hcart, what ſtuff's here? 
Fot, h.. D 
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Cor. At laſt, 
Volſcius the great this dire reſolve embrac'd : 

His ſervants he into the country ſent, 
And he himſelf to Piccadilly went, | 
Where he's inform'd by letters that ſhe's dead. 

Uſb. Dead! Is that poſſible? dead! . 

Phyſ. O ye Gods! Excumt. 
Bayes. There's a ſmart expreſſion of a paſſion: O ye 
Gods! That's one of my bold ſtrokes, i'gad- 

Smith. Ves; but who's the fair perſon that's dead? 
Bayes. That you ſhall know anon, Sir. 

Smith. Nay, if we know at all, 'tis well enough. 

Bayes. Perhaps you may find too, by and by, for all 
this, that ſhe's not dead neither. 

Smith. Marry, that's good news indeed : I'm glad of 
that with all my heart. 

Bayes. Now, here's the man . in that is ſup- 
poled to have kilbd her. [4 00s owe within, 


s c E N E III. 


Enter AMARYLLIS, with a book in fer hand, and 
Attendants. | 155 
Ama. What ſhout triumphant's that ? 2 

| | Enter a SOLDIER. 


Sold Shy maid, upon ihe river-brink, near Twick nam 


5 tou n, the falſe aſſaſſinate is ta'en. 
Ama Thanks to the pow'rs above for this deliverance. 

I hope its ſlow beginning will protend, 

A forward Exit to all future end. ts 
Bayes. Piſh, there you are out; to all future end! no, 
no; to all future end! you mult lay the accent upon 
end, or elſe you loſe the conceit. 

Smith. I fee you are very perfect in theſe matters. 


Bayes. Ay, Sir, I have been long enough at it, one | 


would think, to know ſomething. _ 
Enter SO1.DIERS dragging in an old FISH BRMAX- 


Ana. Villain, what monſter did corrupt thy mind, 
I“ attack the nobleſt foul of human e | 
Tell n me who let thee on, 
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Fiſh. Prince Prettyman. 
Ama. To kill whom? 
Fiſh. Prince Prettyman. 


Ama. What! did Prince Prettyman hire you to bil 
Prince Prettyman? 


Fiſh. No, Prince Volſcius. 

Ama. To kill whom? 

Fiſh, Prince Volſcius. 

Ama. What! did Prince Volſcius hire you to kill 
Prince Volſcius? 

Fiſh. No, Prince Prettyman, 

Ama. So, drag him henee, 


Till torture of the rack produce his ſenſe, [Exennt. 


Bayes. Mark how I make the horror of his guilt con- 


found his intellects; for he's out at one and bother; 


and that's the deſign of this ſcene. 


Smith. I fee, Sir, you have a leveral 4 for every 
ſcene. 


Bayes. Ay, that's my way of writing ; and ſo, Sir, I 
can diſpatch you a whole play, betore another man, 


1'gad, can make an end of his Plot. 
S C ER NE iv. 


Bayer. So now enter Prince Prettyman in a rage. 
Where the devil is he? why, Prettyman? why when, 


1ſay? O fy, fy, fy, fy! all's marr'd, I vow to Gad, 
quite marr'd. 


Enter PRETTYMAN- f 


Phoo, pox ! you are come too late, Sir; now you may 


go out again, if you pleaſe, I vow to Gad Mr.—a— 


1 would not give a button for my play, now you have 


done this. | 

Pret. What, Sir ? 

_ Bayes. What, Sir! 'Slife, Sir, you ſhould have come 
out in choler, rouſe upon the ſtage, juſt as the other 
went off. Mult a man be eternally telling you of thele 
things? _ 

Fohnſ. Sure this muſt be ſome very notable matter 
that he's ſo angry at. 
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Smith, J am not of your opinion. 
Bayes. Piſh ! come, let's hear your part, Sir, 
Pret. Bring in my father; why d'ye keep him from me? 
Altho' a fiſherman, he is my father: 
Was ever ſon yet brought to this diſtreſs, 
To be, for being a ſon, made fatherleſs ? 
Ah! you juſt gods, rob me not of a father : 
The being of a fon take from me rather, [Exz. 
Smith, Well, Ned, what think you now? 
Folhnſ. A devil, this is worſt of all. Mr Bayes, 
pray what's the meaning of this ſcene ? 


Bayes. O, cry you mercy, Sir : I proteſt I had forgot 


| to tell you. Why, Sir, you mult know, that, long be- 
fore the beginning of this play, this Prince was taken 
by a fiſherman, 
Smith. How, Sir, taken brimner I” 
Bayes. Taken priſoner ! 0 Lord, what a queſtion $ 
there! did ever any man aſk ſuch a queſtion ? gadzoo- 
kers, he has put the plot quite out of my head with 
this damn'd queſtion! what was I going to fay? 
Joſinſ. Nay, the Lord knows : I cannot imagine. 
Bayes. Stay, let me ſee: taken! O, 'tis true! why, 
Sir, as I was going to ſay, his highnelſs here, the Prince, 
was taken in a cradle by a fiſherman, and, brought up 
as his child. 
Smith. Indeed! 


Bayes. Nay, prithee hold thy peace. And ſo, Sir, 


this murder being committed by the river-ſide, the 
hiherman, upon ſuſpicion, was ſeiz'd, and thereupoa 
the prince grew angry. | | 
Smith, So, ſo; now ' tis very plain. 
Joſinſ. But, Mr. Bayes, is not this ſome diſparage- 
ment to a Prince to paſs for a fiſherman's lon? have a 
care of that, I pray. 


Ba yes. No, no, not at all; for 'tis but for a while: 


I ſhall fetch him off again preſently, you ſhall lee. 
Enter PRETTYMAN and THIMBLE- 


Pret. By all the gods VII ſet the world on fire, 
Rather than tet 'em raviſh hence my ſire. 


te 


cc 
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hi 
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Thim. Brave Prettyman, it is at length reveal, 

That he is not thy ſire who thee conceaPd, 
Bayes. Lo“ you now, there he's off again. 

Fohnſ. Admirably done, i' faith! 
Bayes. Ay, now the plot thickens very much upon us. 
Pret. What oracle this darkneſs can evince ! 

Sometimes a fiſher's ſon, ſometimes a prince. 

It is a ſecret great as is the world, 

In which I, like the ſoul, am toſs'd and hurbd. 

The blackeſt ink of de ſure was my lot, 
And, when ſhe writ my name, ſhe made a blot, [ Ex. 
Bayes. There's a bluſtering verſe for you now. 
Smith. Yes, Sir: but why is he ſo mightily troubled 
to find he is not a filherman's ſon ? | 

Bayes. Phoo ! that is not becauſe he has a mind to 
be his ſon, but for fear he en; be eee to be no 
body's ſon at all. 

Smith. Nay, that would trouble a man bes 

| Bayes. So, let me ſee. | 


S C E N. E EA 
Enter Prince Volscius going out of town. 


Smit“. I thought he had been gone to Piccadilly. 

Bayes Yes, he gave it out ſo; bt that. was r 10 
cover his deſign, _,, 

Johnſ. What deſign } ? 

Bayes. Why, to head the army 1 "_ Ives conceaI'd | 
for him at Knight's-Bridge. 

Johnſ. I ſee here's a great deal of ve Mr Bayes. 

Bayes, Ves, now it begins to break; but we phat: 
have a world of more buſineſs anon. 1 20 


Enter Privca VoLscivs, Chions, vr, aud 
HARRY with a ridiug-cloak and boots. 


Ama. Sir, you are cruel thus to leave the- 8 
And to retire to country ſolitude. | 

Chlo. We hop'd this ſummer; that we ſhould ar feaſt 4 
Have held'the hanour of your company. | 

boyes, Held the honour ef your ey) Wenne 
D 3 
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preſsꝰd: held the honour of your company! Gadzookere, 
theſe fellows will never take notice of any thing. 


Jolinſ. J aſſure you, Sir, L admire it W 1 


don't know what he does. 
Bayes, Ay, ay, he's a little envious; but 'tis no great 
matter, Come. | 
Ama. Pray let us two this PET boon bee | 
That you will here, with poor us, ill remain! 
Before your horſes come pronounce our fate, 
For then, alas! I fear *twill be too late. 
Bayes; Sad! _ 
Violſ. Harry, my boots; for I'll go range among 


My blades encamp'd, and quit this urban throng, ' 


Smith. But pray, Mr Bayes, i is not this a little difficult, 
that you were ſaying e'en now, to-keep-au army thus 
conceal'd in Knights-Bridge 2 _ 
_ Bayes. In Knights-Bridge? Stay. 5 | 
'Fohnſ, No, not if the inn-keeper be his fend; 
Bayes. His friend! ay, Sir, his. intimate acquaintance; 
or elſe, indeed, I grant it could not be. 

Smitli. Yes, i'faith, ſo it might be very eaſy. 

Ba es. Nay, if I do not make all things eaſy, i'gad, 
I'll give you leave to hang me. Now you would think 
that: he's going out of town; but you ſhall fee how 
prettily I have contriv'd to ſtop him preſently. 

Smith. By my troth, Sir, you have ſo amaz'd me, thar 
I know not what to think. 


"Ms 1 


Poll. Bleſs me! how frail are all my beſt be 
How, in a moment, is my purpoſe chang'd! 
Too ſoon I thought myſelf ſecure from love. 
Fair Madam, give me leave to aſk her name 

Who does ſo gently rob me of my fame; 

For I ſhould meet the army out of town, 
And, if I fail, muſt hazard my renown. | 
Par. My mother, Sir, ſells ale by the town walls, 

And me her dear Parthenope ſhe calls. 
Bayes. Now, that's the Parthenope I told you of. 


. Folinſ. Ay, ay, i gad you are very right. 


A& III. The REHEARSAL 8| 2x 
Vol/. Can vulgar veſtments highborn beauty ſhroud ? 


Thou bring'ſt the morning pietur'd in a cloud. 
Bayes. The morning pictur'd in a cloud! ah! gad- 
zookers, what a eonceit is there! 


Par. Give you good even, Sir. [Exit, 


Volſ. O inauſpicious (tar, that I was born 
To ſudden love, and to more ſudden ſcorn ! 
Ama. 2 How, Prince Volſcius in love? Ha, ha, ha! 
CHlo. : [ Exennt laughing. 
| Smith. Sure, Mr Bayes, we have loſt ſome jeſt here, 
that they laugh at ſo. 
Bayes. Why, did you-not obſerve? He firſt reſolves 


to go out of town, and then, as he's pulling on his 
boots, falls in love with her, Ha, ha, ha! 


Smith. Well, and where lyes the jeſt of that ? 


Ba yes. Ha! [Turns to Johnſ. 

Jon. Why, in the boots; where ſhould the jeſt ly? 

Ba yes. I'gad,, you are in the right; it does ly in the 
boots [urn to Smith.] Your friend and I know 
where a good jeſt lyes, tho' you don't, Sir. 

Smith. Much good do't you, Sir. 

| Bayes, Here now, Mr Johnſon, you ſhall ſee- a com- 


bat betwixt love and honour. An ancient author has 


made a whole play on he but I have diſpatch'd it all in 
this ſcenes 


Vorlscivs ſits down to pull on his boots + Bayes land. 
by, and overatts the part as he ſpeaks it. 


Vol. How has my paſſion made me Cupid's ſcoff! 
This haſty boot is on, the other off, 
And ſullen lyes, with amorous delign 
To quit loud fame, and make that beauty mine. 
Smith. Prithee, mark what pains Mr Bayes takes to 
a this ſpeech himſelf! 
Joluſ. Yes, the fool, I ſes, is wightily ranſported 
with it. 
Volſ. My legs, the emblem of my various thought, 
Shew to what ſad diſtraction I am brought. 
Sometimes, with ſtubborn honour, like this boot, 
My mind is guarded, and reſoly'd to dot: 
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Sometimes, again, that very mind, by love 
Diſarmed, like this other leg does prove. 
Shall I to Honour, or te Love give way? 
Go on, cries Honour; tender Love ſays, Nay: 
Honour aloud commands, Pluck both boots on; 
But ſofter love does whiſper, Put on none. 
What ſhall I do? What conduct ſhall I find 
To kad me thro' this twilight of my mind? 
For as bright day, with black approach of night 
Contending, makes a- doubtful puzzling light: 
So does my honour and my love, together, 
Puzzle me fo, I can ſreſolve for neither. 
[ Goes out hopping, uitli one boot on and otlier off. 


 Fohnſ. By my troth, Sir, this is as difficult a combat 


as ever I ſaw, and as equal; for tis determin'd on 
neither ſide. 
Bayes. Ay, ist not now, i'gad, ha? For to go off 
hip-hop, hip-hop, upon this occaſion, is a thouſand times 
better than any concluſion in the world, i gad. 


Johinſ. Indeed, Mr Bayes, that hip-hop, in this place, 


as you lay, does a very great deal. 
| Bayes. O, all in all, Sir! they are theſe little things 


that mar, or ſet you off a play; as I remember once, 
in a play of mine, I ſet off a ſcene, i'gad, beyond ex- 


pectation, only with a petticoat and the belly-ake. 
 Smizh. Pray, how was that, Sir? 
Bayes, Why, Sir, I contriv'd a petticoat to be brought 
in upon a chair (no body knew how) into a prince”s 


chamber, whoſe father was not to {ee It, that came it 


py chance. 

Johnf. God's-n my-life, that was a notable contrivance 
indeed. 

Smith, Ay, but, Mr Bayes, how could vou contrive 
the belly-ake? 

Bayes. The eaſieſt i the Jorid: gad: PII tell you 
how ; I made the prince fit down upon the petticoat, no 
more than ſo, and pretended to his father that he had 
juſt then got the belly-ake ; whereupon his father went 
out'to call a phyſician, and his n man ran” away with the 
peitieoat. 


ul 


2 * 
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Smith, Well, and what followed upon that? 
Bayes. Nothing, nothing earthly, I vow to gad. 
Johiuſ. On my word, Mr Bayes, there you hit it. 
Bayes, Yes, it gave a world of content. And then 
paid 'em away beſides; for it made them all talk 
bawdry, Ha, ha, ha; beaſtly, downright bawdry upon 
the ſtage, i'gad, ha, ha, ha; but with an infinite Wal | 
of wit, that J muſt ſay. | 
Jolnſ. That, ay, that, we know well e can 
never fail you, 
Bayes. No, Ygad can't it. Come, bring in the dance, 
[Exit to call the players. 
Smith. Now, the devil take thee-for a ly, confident, 
unnatural, fulſom rogue. 


Enter Ba Es and PLAYERS. © 


Bayes. Pray dance well before theſe gentlemen ; you 
are commonly ſo lazy; but you ſheuld be light and 
eaſy, Tab, tah, tah: | 4! the white they dance, Bayes 
futs en out with teaching them] Well, Gentlemen, 
you'll fee this dance, if I am not deceiv'd, take very 
vell upon the ſtage, when they are Perfect in MED 
motions, and all that. 

Smith. 1 don't know how twill take, Sir; but I'm 
ſure you ſweat hard for't. 

Bayes. Ay, Sir, it coſts me more pains and trouble to 
do thele things, than almoſt the things are worth, 

Smith. By my troth, T think ſo, Sir. 1 
' Bayes. Not for the things themſelves; for I could 
write you, Sir, forty of *em in a day: but, i'gad, theſe 
players are ſuch dull perſons, that if a man be not by 
em upon every point, and at every turn, i'gad, they'll | 
miſtake you, Sir, and ſpoil all, 


Euter a PLAYER» 


wide is the funeral ready: 9 
Play. Yes, Sir. 
B1yes. And is the lance filled with wine ? 
Play. Sir, *tis juſt now a-doing. 
Bayes, Stay then, I'll do it myſell. 
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Smith. Come, let's go with him. 

Bayes. A match. But, Mr Johnſon, 7gad, I am not 
like other perſons; they care not what becomes of their 
things, fo they can but get money for em: now, i'gad, 
when I write, if it be not juſt as it ſhould be, in every 
circumſtance, to every particular, Ygad, I am no more 
alle to endure it, I am not mylelf,, I am out of my 
wits, and all that; I am the ſtrangeſt perſon in the 
whole world: tor what care I for money? I write for 


reputation. [Eucunt. 


ACT W. SCENE I. 


BAYES and the t ⁰ GENTLEMEN. 


BaYES., 


Part: EMEN, becauſe I would not have any two 
things alike in this play, the laſt beginning with 
a witty ſcene of mirth, 1 make this to g's. with a 
funeral. 
Smith. And is that all your wal for- it, Mr Bayes? 
Bayes. No, Sir, I have a precedent for it beſides. A 
perſon of honour, and a ſcholar, brought 1 in his funeral 
juit fo: and he was one (let me tell you) that knew 
as well what belonged to a funeral as any man in 
England, i'gad. | 
Johinſ. Nay, if that be ſo, you are 115. 
Ba yes. I'gad, but I have another device, a frolick, 
which I think yet better than all this; not for the plot 
or characters, (for in my heroic plays I make no dit- 
ference as to thoſe matters) but for another contrivance. 

Smith. What is that, I pray? 

Bayes. Why, I deſigned a conqueſt, that cannot 1 
ſbly, i'gad, be acted in leſs than a whole week? And, 
VII ſpeak a bold word, it ſhall drum, trumpet, ſhout 

and battle, i'gad, with any the moſt warlike tragedy 
we have, either ancient or modern. 
Folilſ. Ay, marry, Sir, there you ſay Gmbiog.: 
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Smith. And pray, Sir, how have you ordered this 


dame frolic of yours ? 
_ Bayes. Faith, Sir, by the rule of romance; for ex- 


ample, they divide their things into three, four, five, 


ſix, ſeven, eight, or as many tomes as they pleaſe : now, 
I] would very fain know what ſhould hinder me from 
doing the ſame with my things, if I pleaſe. 

Fohnſ. Nay, if you ſhould not be maſter of your own 
works, 'tis very hard. 

Bayes. That is my ſenſe. And then, Sir, this contri- 
vance of mine has ſomething of the reaſon of a play 
in it too; for, as every one makes you five acts to one 
play, what do I, but make five plays to one plot: by 
which means the auditors have every day a new thing, 

Johuſ. Moſt admirably good, Vfaith! and mult cer- 
tainly take, becauſe it is not redious 

Bayes Ay, Sir, I know that, there's the main point. 


And then, upon Saturday, to make a cloſe of all, (for 


I ever begin upon a Monday), I make you, Sir, a fixth 


play, that ſums up the whole marter to 'em, and all | 


that, for fear thev ſhould have forgot it, 

Fohnſ. That conſideration, Mr. Bayes, indeed, I 
think, will be very neceſſary. | 

Smith: And when comes in your hare, pray, Sir? 2 

Bayes. The third week. | 

Johnſ. I vow you'll get a world of money. 

Bayes. Why, faith, a man muſt live; and if you don't 
thus pitch upon ſome. new device, i'gad, you'll never 
do't ; for this age (take it o'my word) is ſomewhat 
hard to pleaſe. But there is one pretty odd paſſage in 
the laſt of theſe plays, which may be executed two fe- 


veral ways, wherein I'd have your opinion, Gentlemen, | 


Zohnſ. What is't, Sir? 


Bayes. Why, Sir, I make a male perſon to be in love 
vith a female. 


Smith. Do you mean that, Mr. Bayes, for a new thing? 


Bayes. Yes, Sir, as I have order'd it. You ſhall hear: 


he having paſſionately lov'd her thro! my five whole 
plays, finding at laſt that ſhe conſents to his love, juſt 
after that his mother had appear'd to hm like a ghoſt, 
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he kills himſelf: that's one way. The other is, that ſhe 
coming at laſt to love him with as violent a pation as 
he lov'd her, ſhe kills herſelf Now, my quettion is, 
which of thele two ꝓerſons ſhould ſuffer upon this oc- 
caſion ? 
. TJolnſ. By my troth it is a very hard caſe to decide, 
Bayes, The hardeſt in the world. i'gad, and has puzz. 
led this pate very much. What ſay you, Mr Smith? 
Smith. Why, truly, Mr. Bayes, if it might ſtand, 
with your Juſtice, now, I would ſpare 'em both. 
Bayes. T'gad, and I think — ha ——why then, VI! 
make him hinder her from killing herſelf. Ay, it ſhall 
be ſo. Come, come, bring in the funeral. 


Enter a funeral, with the o USURPERS and Attending, 


| _ it down there; no, no, here, Sir. So, now ſpeak. 

X. Ly Set N the funeral - pile, and let our grief 
Receive ſrom its embraces ſome relief. 

K Phyſ. Was't not unjuſt to raviſh hence her breath, 


And, in life's ſtead. to leave us nought but death? 


The world diſcovers now its emptineſs, 
And, by her loſs, demonſtrates we have leſs. 
Bayes. Is not this good language, now? is not that 
elevate ? "tis my non ultra, 1'yad. You muſt know they 
were both in love with her. | 
Smith. With her! with whom? 
Bayes. Why, this is Lardella's funeral, 
Smith. Lardella ! ay, who is the ? 
Boyes. Why, Sir, the ſiſter of Drawcanſir: a lady 4 


was drow n'd at ſea, and had a wave for her winding 


ſheet. 
"io hh. Lardella, 0 Lardella, "Fear above 
Hchold the tragick iſſues of our love: 
Pity us ſinking under grief and pain, 
For thy being caſt au ay upon the main. 
Hayes. Look you now, vou fre I told you true, 
Smith. Ay, Sit, and | thank you for it very kindly, 
Bayes. Ay, i'gad, but you will- not have patience; 
hone Mr a. - you vil not have patience. 
Joſiaſ. pray, Mr Bayes, who is chat Deatrcand r? 


I << wy wy 
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Baye. Why, Sir, . a ſic ce hero, that ſrights his mi- 
ſtreſs, inubs up. kings, bafflas arm:es, and does what he 
will, without regard to en ee good manners, or 
juſtice, | | 

Jh A very pretty character. 

Smith. But, Mr Bayes, I thought your heroes had 
ever been men of great humanity and jultice. 

Bayes. Yes, they have been jo; but, for my part, I 
prefer that one quality of ſingly beating of whole ar- 
mies, above all your moral virtues put together, i'gad. 
You ſhall ſee him come in preſently. Zookers, why 
don't you read the paper ? [To the Plagqrs. 

K. Phyſ. O, ery you mercy. [G9es 20 take te paper. 

Biyes. Pith! nay, you are ſuch a ſumbler Come, 


Il read it myſelf. [Takes a paper from off the coffin. 


Stay, 'tis an ill hand, I muſt uſe my ſpectacles. This 


now is a copy of verles, which I make Larglella com 
poſe juſt as ſhe is dying, with deſign to have it pimod 


upon her cotfin, aud ſo read by one ot the uſyr pers, 
who 1s her couſin. | 
Smith. A very ſhrewd deſign that, upon my word, 
Mr Bayes. 
Bayes. And what do you think, now, I. fancy her to 
wake love like, here, in this paper? 


he? 
Bayes, O- my word you are out tho”, Sir; 3 i gad you 
are. | 

_ Smith. What then? like a man? 

_ Bayes. No, Sir; like a-bumble-bee. 


Smith. I conſels., that I ſhould not have fancy'd, NY 


Bayes. It may be ſo, Sir; but it is tho? in order to 
the opinion of ſome of your ancient Philplophers, Nuo 
held the tranſmigration of the ſoul. 

Smith. Very fine! | 

Bayes. Pil read tbe title. To my 5 Coax King phyf. 


Smith. That's a little too familiar with a king, cho Is 


Sir, by your favour, for a humble bee. 
Bayes. Mr Smith, in other things, I grant, your. know- 
ledge may be above u z but, s for poetry, giye me 
Vor. II. E 


Smith. Like a woman: Wat ſhould the make love 
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Fo The REHEARSAL. Ad iv. 
leave to ſay, I underſtand that better: It has been 
longer my practice: it has indeed, Sir. 

Smith. Your ſervant, Sir. 

Bayes. Pray mark it. Tag Reads 

Since death my earthly part will thus remove, 
T' come a humble-bee to your chaſte love: 

With ſilent wings PII follow you, dear Couz; 

Or ele, before you, in the fun-beams, buz ; 
And when to melancholy groves you come, 

An airy ghoſt, you'll know me by my hum; 

For ſound, being air, a ghoſt does well become. 
Smith, afier a pauſe. | Admirable ! 

Ba yes. At night into your boſom I will creep, 

And buz but foftly if you chance to ſleep : 

Yet in your dreams I will paſs ſweeping by, 
And then both hum and. buz before your eye, 
Tohnſ. By my troth that's a very great promiſe. 
Smith. Ves, and a moſt extraordinary comfort to boot, 
Bayes. Your bed of love from dangers I will free, 

But moſt from love of any future bee; 

And when with pity your heart - ſtrings thall wack; 

With empty arms Ill bear you on my back. | 
Smith. A pick-a-pack, a pick-a-pack, 
| Bayes. Ay, Vgad, but is not that tant now, ha ? ? is 

it not tuart Here's the end. 
Then at your birth of 3 | 
Like any winged archer hence Ill fly, 
And teach you your firſt flutt'ring in the ſky. 
Jyouſ. O rare! this is the moſt natural, retin'd far - 
cy. that ever I heard, I'll (wear, 
| Bayes. Yes, I think, for a dead perſon, it is a good 
way enough of making love: for, being diveſted of her 
terreſtrial part, and all that, ſhe is only capable of 
theſe little, pretty, amorous deſigns that are innocent, 
and yet, patſionate. Come, draw your {words. 
K. Phyſ. Come, ſword, come ſheath en, within 
| this breaſt, 
Which only in Lardella's tomb can- reſt. 


K. L. Come, dagger, come, and penetrate this heart, 


Which cannot from Lardella's love depart, | 


ye 
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Enter PAL1As. 


Pal. Hold, ſtop your murd'ring hands 

At Pallas's commands: 

For the ſuppoied dead, O kings, 

Forbear to act ſuch deadly things. 

Lardella lives; I did but try 

If princes for their loves could die, 

Such celeſtial conſtancy _ 

Shall by the gods rewarded be : 

And from theſe funeral oblequies 

A nuptial banquet ſhall ariſe. 

[The coffin opens, aud a banquet is diſcover'd. 
Bayes. So, take away the coin: now us out. This 
is the very funeral of the fair perſon which Volicius 
{ent word was dead; and Pallas, you lee, has turn'd it 
into a banquet, 

Smith. Well, but where is this banquet ? | 
Ba yes. Nay, look you, Sir, we mult firſt have a dance 
ſor joy that Lardella is not dead. Pray, Sir, give me 
kave to bring in my things properly at leaſt, 

Saus. That, indeed, 1 had forgot: I aſk your 
pardon, 

Bayes. O, Pye ſo, Sir? I am glad you will confels 
yourſelf once in an error, Mr Smith, 


| D A N G R. - 
K. Uſb. Reſplendent Pallas, we in thee do find. 
The fierceſt beauty and a fiercer mind: | 
And ſince to thee Lardella's life we owe, 
We'll ſupple ſtatues in thy ten ple grow, 
E. Phyſ. Well, ſince alive Lardella's found, 
Let in full bowls her health go round. 
[The two uſnrpers take each of them a bowl in, 
_ their hands. | 
X. Uh. But where's the wine? 
Pal. That ſhall be mine. 


Lo, from this conquering lance - Fills the” 
Does flow the pureſt wine of France: ) bowl; out 
And, to appeaſe your hunger, I 9 her 
Have in my helmet brought a pye: Stance, 


E-2 
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Laſtly, to bear a part with theſe, 
Benold a buckler made of cheele. [Varih Pallas. 
Bayes, There's the banquet. Are you ſatisfy'd now, 


Sr! 


 Fohnſ. By my trod, now, that is new, and more 
then I expected. 

Bayes. Yes, I knew this would pleaſe you: for th 
chief art in poetry 1s to elevate your expectation, and 
then bring you off ſome extraordinary way. 


Enter DRAW AN SIR. | 
L. Phy. What man is this that dares diſturb ou: 
feaſt? 


Drau. He that dares drink, and for that uri: dares 


die; | 
And, knowing this, dares yet drink on, am I. 
Joſinſ. That is, Mr Bayes, as much as to ſay, that 


rho' he would rather die than not drink, yet he would 


fain drink on for all that too. 
Bayes. Right; that's the conceit on't. 
 Foinſf, *Tis a marvellous good one, I ſwear. 


| Boyer, Now, there ate ſome critics that have advis'4 


me to put out the ſecond dure, and print muſt in the 
place on't; but, 1 1 'gad, I think "tis better thus a great 
deal. 
Joſinſ. Whoo! a thouſand times. | 
| 2 Go on then. 
k. Lib. Sir, if you pleaſe, we ſhould be glad to know, 
How long you here will ſtay, how ſoon you'll go? 


Bayes, Is not that, aW, like a well- bred perſon, gad, 5 


So modeſt, ſo gent! 
Smith. O very like. 
Draw. You ſhall not know how i I pere will ſtay; 
But you ſhall know Pl! take your bowls away. 


Lene the bowls out of the kings yang aud 


drinks 'em off. 


Smith. But, Mr Bayes, is that, too, modeſt and gent? 


Baye. No, i'gad, Sir, but 'tis great. 
x. U(b. Tho), brother, this grum ſtranger be a clown, 
He'll leave us fure a little to gulp down. 
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Drau. Whoe'er to gulp one drop of this dares think, 
I'll ſtare away his very pow'r to drink. 
[The two Kings ſneak off the ſtage with nei. 
Attendants. 
J drink, I hutf, I ſtrut, look big and ſtare, 
And all this I can do, becauſe I dare. [ Exit. 
smith. I ſuppoſe, Mr Bayes, this is the fierce hero 
you ſpoke of? 
Bayes, Ves; but this is nothing: you ſhall 40 him in 
the laſt act win above a dozen of battles, one after au- 
other, Ygad, as faſt as they ean n come upon the 
ſtage. | 
Johnſ. That will be a ſight worth the ſeeing, indeed. 
Smith. But pray, Mr Bayes, why do you make the 
kings let him uſe em ſo ſcurvily? 
Bayes. Phoo ! chat s to raiie the character of Drawe: 
canſir. TD 
Jolhinſ. O' my word, that\ was well thonghie on. 
Bayes. Now, Sirs, In ſhew you a ſcene, indeed; or 
rather, indeed, the ſcene of ſcenes. 'Tis an heroic 
ſcene. 


Smith. And Pray, Sir, what's your dull in this. 
ſcene ? 

Bayes. Why, Sir, my de ign is gilded PIER 
forced concen, {mooth verſe, and a rant: in fine, if 
this ſcene don't take, 1 I'll write ne more. Come, 
come in, Mr a Day, come in as many as you 


can. Gentlemen, [ muſt delire you to remove a a little, 
ſor J muſt fill the ſtage. 


Smith. Why fill the ſtage ? 


Bayes. O, Sir, becauſe your heroic vers never ſounds 
well but when the (tage is full. 


$ CEN 
Enter Prince PRETTYMAN and Prince Vo LSCIUS.. 


Nay, hold, hold; pray, by your leave a little. Look 
you, Sir, the drift of this ſcene is ſomewhat more than 
ordinary; for J make 'em both fall out becaufe they 
are not both in love with the ſame woman. 

E 3 
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Smith, Not in love you mean, I ſuppoſe, becauſe 


they are in love, Mr Bayes ? "X18 
Bes. No, Sir; I ſay, not in love; there's a neu- 
conceit for you, Now ſpeak. | 
Pret. Since fate, Prince Folleivs,.n now has found the 
way | 
For our ſo long' d- for meethg here this day, 
Lend thy attention to my grand concern, 
Volfſe I gladly would that ſtory from thee learn. 
But thow to love doft, Prettyman, incline; 
Yet love in thy breaſt is not love in nine. 
Bayes. Antitheſis! thine and mine. 
Pret. Since love itſelf's the ſame; why ſhould it bs 
Diff'ring in you from what it is in me? | 
Bayes. Reaſoning ! Vgad, I love reaſoning in verſe, 
Volſ. Love takes, camelion-like, a various dye 
From ev'ry plant on wack itlelf Wes ly. 
Bayes, Simile-1 


Prei. Let not thy love the courſe of nature Fight: Pp 


Nature does moſt in harmony delight, 
7 I. How weak a deity would Nature prove, 
Contending with the powerful god of love! 1 
Ba yes. There's a great verſe! 
Volſ. If incenſe thou wilt offer at the ſhrine- 
Of mighty Love, burn it to none but mine. 
Her roſy lips eternal ſweets exhale; 
And her bright flames make all Games elſe look 
pale. 

Bayes. I'gad that is lake, | 

Pret. Perhaps dull incenſe may thy love ſaifce ; 
But mine mult be ador'd with ſacrifice. 

All hearts turn aſhes which her eyes-controul; _ 
The body they conſume as well as ſoul. 

Folſ. My love has yet a power more divine; 
Victims her altars burn nen. but refine; 
Amidſt the flames they ne'er give up the ghoſt, | 

But, with her looks, revive till as they roaſt. 

In ſpite of pain and death they're kept alive ; 

Her fiery eyes make 'em in fire ſurvive, 

Bayes, That 1s as well, i'gad, as I can do. 


Ad 


b Ms 
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Volſ. Let my Parthenope at length prevail. 

Bayes. Civil, i'gad. 

Prez. I'll ſooner have a 1100 for a Whale; ; 
In whoſe vaſt bulk tho? (tore of oil dotli y, 
We find more ſhape, more beauty in a fly. 

Smith. That's uncivil, i'gad. 


Bayes. Yes; but as far - fetch'd a faney, tho', i' gad, 


a3 ter vou ſaw. 
Volſ. Soft, Prettyman, let not thy vain pretence 
Of perfect love, defame love's excellence: 
Parthenope is, ſure, as far above 
All other loves, as above all is love. 
\ Bayes. Ah! i'gad that ſtrikes me. 
Pret. To blame my Chloris Gods would not pretend, 
Bayes. Now mark. 
Vo!ſ. Were all Gods join'd, they could not hope to mend 
My better choice: for fair Parthenope 
Gods would themſelves un- -god themſelves to ſce. 
B1yzzs, Now the rant's a- coming. 
Pret. Durſt any of the Gods be fo uncivil, 
I'd make that God ſublcribe himſelf a devil. 
Biryes, Ay, gadzookers, that's well writ ! 


FScratching his head, his peruke falls off. 


Vo! CoulP{t thou that God from heav'n to earth 
tranſlate, | | 
He could not fear to want a heav'nly ſtate ; 
Parthenope, on earth, can heav'n create, 
Prez. Chloris docs heav'n itſelf fo far excel, 
She can traſcend the joys of heav'n in hell. 
Bryes, There's a bold flight for you, now! 'Sdeath, 


I have Toft my peruke. Well, Gentlemen, this is what. 


| never yet ſaw any one could write but myſelf. Here's 
rue ſpirit and flame all through, i'gad. So, ſo, pray 
clear the ſtage. [He puts em off the ſtage. 
Joſtiuſ. I wonder how the cozcomb has got the tack 
of writing ſmooth verſe thus, | 
Smith, Why, there's no need of brain for this; 'tis 


but ſeanning the labours on the linger 4 but where's 


mne ſenſe of it? 3 
7olnſ, O! for that he deſites ts be 10 1 He is 
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too proud a man io creep ſervilely after ſenſe, I affure 
you. But pray, Mr Bayes, why is this ſcene in verle ? 
Bayes. O, Sir, the ſubject is too great for proſe. 
Smit. Well ſaid, i'faith; VII give thee a pot of ale 
for that anſwer; 'tis well worth it. 
Bayes. Come, with all my heart. 
I'll wake that God ſubſcribe himſelf a devil. 
That ſingle line, Ygad, is worth all that my brother 
poets ever writ. Let down the curtain.  {[Exeaunt, 


ACT V. SCENE A 
Barks and the tuo GEN TLAAEu. 


- W 
OW, Gentlemen, I will be bold to ſay, I'll ſhery 
you the greateſt ſcene that ever England ſaw : I 


mean not for words, for thoſe I don't value; but ſor 


ſtate, ſhew, and magnificence. In fine, VII juſtify it to 
be as grand to the eye, every whit, i'gad, as that great 
ſcene in Harry the Eight, and grander too, Ppad ; for, 
inttead of two Biſhops, I bring in here four Cardinals. 

[The curtain is drawn up, the two uſur ping Kings ap- 


pear in ſtate, with the four Cardinals, Prince Pretty- 
man, Prince Volſcius, Amaryllis, Cloris, Parthe- 
nope, Cc. before them Herald; aud Ser jeants at 


arms with maces.] 

Sith. Mr Bayes, pray, Rt is the reaſon that two 

of the Cardinals are in hats, and the other in caps? 
ayes, Why, Sir, becauſe—Py Gad I won't tell you. 
Your country friend, sir, grows fo troubleſome ——— 
| [To Johnſon, 
* Uh, Now: Sir, to the buſine ſs of the day. | 
5 Phyſ. Speak, Volſcius. | 
Volſ. Dread fovereign Lords, my zeal to you muſt 


not invade my duty to vour ſon; I-t me intreat that 


great Pr ince Prettyman firſt to peak, whoſe high pre 
eminence, in all things that do bear the name of 800. 5 
may Judy claum Lt pri:ilege. 

Yd ; 
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Bayes. Here it begins to unfold; you may perceive, 
now; that he is his ſon. 
Fohnſ. Yes, Sir, and we are much beholden to vou 
for that diſcov ery. | 

Pret. Royal father, upon my knees I beg 
That the illuſtrious Vollcius firſt be heard. 

Vol, That preference is only due to Amarryllis, Sx. 

Bayes, Pl make her ſpeak very well, by and by, 
you ſnallfee. 

Ama, Invincible ſovereigus [ Soft muſic, 
Ek. Ups. But ſtay, what found is this invades our ears? 

X. P/ryſ. Sure 'tis the muſick of the moving ſpheras. 

Pret. Behold, with wonder, yonder comes, from far, 

A god- like cloud and a triumphant car; 
In which our two right Kings fit one by ono, 
With virgin's velts and laurel garlands on. 

R. L. Then, brother Phyſ. 'tis time we ſhould be 
zone. [The tuo uſurpers ſteal out of the throue, aud 

go away. | 

Ba yet. Look you now, did not 1 tell you that this 
would be as eaſy a change as the other? 

Smith. Yes, faith, you did fo; though T confeſs 1 
could not believe you ; but you have brought it about, 
i lee. 

[The ro right Kings of Brentford deſcend in the clouds, 

ſinging, in white garments; and three Fidlers 
_ fitting before theu in green.) | 

His Now, becaule the two right Kings deſcen& 
ſrom above, I make em fing to the tune and ſtile of 
dur modern ſpirits. 

King. Haſte, brother King, we are » ſent from Shs, 

2 King. Let us move, let us move; 

Move to remore the fate 

Of Brentford's long united ſtate. 

1 King. Tarra, ran, tarra, full eaſt and by ſouth, 

2 King. We fail with thunder in our mouth, 
In ſcorching noon-day, whilſt the traveller ſtays ; 
Buſy, buſy, buly, buſy, we buftle along, | 
Mounted upon warm Pheebus's rays, 
Through the heavenly throng, 
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Haſting to thoſe | 
Who will feaſt us at night with a pig's petty-toes, 
1 King, And we'll fall with our pate | 
1 In an oilio of hate. 
2 King. But now ſupper's done, the dien try 
Like ſoldiers, to ſtorm a whole half- moon pye. 
1 King. They gather, they gather hot cuſtards in 
ſpoons : 
But, alas! I muſt leave theſe half-moons, 
And repair to my truſty dragoons. 
2 King. O ſtay, for you need not as yet go aſtray, 
Ihe tide, like a friend, has brought * in our 
; way, 
And on their high ropes we will play: 3 
Lise waggots in filbirds we'll ſnug in our ſhell, 
We'll friſk in our ſhell, 
We'll firk in our ſhell, 
And farewell, 


1 King. But the ladies have all inclication h. to dance, | 


And the green frogs croak out a coranto of 
| France. | 
| Bayes. Is not that pretty now? the Gilles are all in 
green. 
Smith. Ay, but they play! no coranto. 


beiter. 


Bayes. No coranto, quotha | Thav's a "__ one, with | 


— 


all my bear. Come, ling on. 
2 King, Now mortals, that hear 
15 Howe tilt and career, 
With wonder will fear 
The event of ſuch things as ſhall never appear. 
1 King. Stay vou to fulfil what the Gods have decreed. 
2 King. Then call me to help you * there ſhall be 
need. 


1 King. So firmly reſolꝰ d i is a true Breniford king 


To ſave the diſtreſs'd, and help to 'em to bring, 


He's here with a whoop, and gone with a hallow. 
[ Bayes Kup. lis fingers, ad Suge after "em, 


Joſfinſ. No, but they play a tune that's bs great ceal 


That, e'er a full pot of good ale you can ſwallow, 


f 
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Bayes. He's here with a whoop, and gone with a 
hallow. This, Sir, you mult know, I thought once to 


have brought in with a conjurer. 


Fohnſ. Ay, that would have been better. 

Bayes. No, faith, not when you conſider it: ſor thus 
it is more compendieus, and does the thing every whit 
as well. | 

Smith Thing ! what thing ? 

Bayes. Why, bring them down again into the throne, 
Sir; what thing would you have? 

Smith, Well; but methinks the ſenſe of this ſong is 
not very plain. 

Bayes. Plain | Why, did you ever hear any people i in 
clouds ſpeak plain? They mult be all for fight of fancy 
at its full range, without the leaſt check or cantroul 
upon it. When once you ty up ſpirits, and people in 
clouds, to ſpeak plain. you ſpoil all. 

Smith. Bleſs me, what a monſler's this! 

[ie two Kings al Hf out of the GOD, and Nep 
into the throue.) _ 

I King, Come, now, to felons council wat) advance, 

2 King. do agree; but, firſt, let's have a dance. 
| Bayes, Right; you did that very well, Mr Cart- 
wright. But, firſt, let's have a dance. Pray remem- 
ber that; be ſure you do it always juſt ſo : for it muſt 
be done as if it were the effect of thought and preme- 
citation, But, firſt, let's have a dance : pray, remem- 
ber that. | 

Smith. Well, I can hold no longer, 1 muſt gag this 
rogue, there's no enduring of him. 

7 lu. No, prithee, make uſe of thy patience a Fttle 
longer, let's ſee the end of him now. | 

p [Dance a grand tance, 

Bayes. This, now, is an ancient dance. "of right be- 
longing ta the Kings of Brentford, but fince derived, 
with a little alteration, to the Inns of Court. 


Au alarm. Euter two HERAU DPS. 
t King. What ſaucy groom moleſts our privacies? 
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1 Her. The army's at the door, and, in diſguiſe, | 
Deſires a word with both your Majeſties. 
2 Her. Having from Knight's-bridge hither march'd 
by eaith, 
2 King. Bid 'em attend a whit, and drink our. health. 
Smith. How, Mr Bayes, the army in diſguiſe! 


Bayes. Ay, Sir, for fear the ulurpers gut diſcover 
them, that went out but juſt now. ) 
Smith. Why, what if they had diſcover'd them ? 
Bayes. Why, then they had broke the deſign. 
1 King. Here, take five guineas ſor thole warlike men, 
2 Kiny, And here's five more; that makes the ſum 
juſt ten. e 
1 Her. We have not en ſo much the Lord knows ] 
when... FI [ Exernt Heralis, 
1 King Speak « on, beave Amaryllis, 
Ama. Invincible Sovereigus, blame not my modeſty, 70 
if, at this grand conjuncture 
e [Drums beat behind the ſlave, 
1 Rios: What dreadful noiſe is this Wan comes and f 
goes? | 5 | I 
Euter a SO1.DIER with his ſword draws. 
Sold, Raſte hence, great Sirs, your royal perſons ſave, 
For the event of war no mortal knows : l 
The army, wrangling for the gold you gave, | 
Firlt fell to words, aud, then to hangy-blo:ws, , 
' [Extt, 
Bayes Is not that now a pretty kind of a ſtanze, and t 
a b ndfome come-off ? | 
2 King. O dangerous eſtate of ſovereign pow'r ! 3 
Obnoxious to the. change of every hour. ( 
1 King. Let us for ſhelter in our cabin ſtay ; { 
Perhaps theſe threatning, ſtorins may. paſs away. { 
| [Evxeurt. 
Joh, But, Mr faves. did not you promiſe us, juſt 
now, to NT = Amarvlilis ſpeak very well!? 0 


Bayes Ay, and ſo the wou d have done, but they 
linked her. ) 
. mith, How, Sir, 3 you w. .uld or no? 
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Baye. Ay, Sir, the plot lay ſo, that, I vow to Gad, 


it was not to be avoided. 

Smith. Marry, that was hard. 

Fahnſ. But, pray, who hindered her? J 

Bayes. Why, the battle, Sir, that's juſt coming in at 
the door: and-PIl.tell you now a ſtrange thing; tho' J 
don't pretend to do more than other men, Ygad, I'll give 
you both a whole week to gueſs. how 11 repreſent this 
battle. 


Smith. J had rather be bound to fight your battle, I 


allure you, Sir. 
Ba yes. Whoo! there's it now : fight a battle ! there's 


the common error. I knew -preſently where I ſhould 
have you. Why, pray, Sir, do but tell me this one 


thing; can you think it a decent thing, in a battle be- 


ſore ladies, to have men run their. "__ through one 
another, and all that? | | 


Fohnſ. No, faith, *tis not civil. 


Bayes. Right; on the other ſide, to have a long re- 


lation of ſquadrons here, and 1 there; what 
is it but dull prolixity ? 


Fohnſ. Excellently reaſoned. by my troth ! 


Bayes. Wherefore, Sir, to avoid both thoſe inde- 


corums, I ſum up the whole battle in the repreſenta- 


tion of two perſons only, no more; and yet ſo lively, 
that, I vow to Gad, you would {wear ten thouſand men 


were at it, really engag'd. Do you mark me? 


Smith. Ves, Sir; but I think I ſhould hardly ſwear 
tho?, for all that. 


Bayer. By my troth, Sir, ak you would tho), when 


you ſee it; for I make 'em both come out in armour, 


cap-a-pie, with their ſwords drawn, and hung with a | 
ſcarlet ribbon at their wriſt, which, you know, repre- | 


ſents fighting enough. 
Jolinſ. Ay, ay, ſo much, that, if I were in your place, 


I would make 'em 80 out 4. without ever ſpeaking 


one word. 


Bayes. No, there you are out ; for 1 make each of 


'em hold a lute in his hand. 5 - 
Smith. How, Sir, inſtead of a buckler? 
Vor. II. F 
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Bayes. O Lord, o Lord! inſtead of a buckler! Pray, 
Sir, do you aſk no more queſtions. I make 'em, Sirs, 
play the battle in recitativo. And here's the conceit. 
Juſt at the very ſame inſtant that one ſings, the other, 
Sir, recovers you his ſword, and puts himſelf into a 
warlike poſture; ſo that you have at once your ear en- 
tertained with muſic and good language, and your eye 
_ ſatisfied with the garb. and accoutrements of war, 

Smith. J confeſs, Sir, you ſtupify me. 

Bayes. You ſhall ſee. | 

Fohnſ. But, Mr Bayes, might not we have a little 
fighting? for I love thoſe plays where they cut and 
Naſh one another upon the {tage for a whole d to- 
gether. | | 

Bayes, Why, then, to tell you true, I have. contrived 
it both ways: but you ſhall have my recitativo firſt, 
 Fohnſ. Ay, now you are right.: there i is nothing then 
can be objected againſt it. 

Bayes. True 3 and io, 1 'gad, I'll ike it too a tra- 
gedy in a trice. | : 


| Tater,” at re! 3 the drann yy Linus 
N ANT-GENERAL armed cap-a-pie, with each of them 
a lute in his hand, and a ſword Tongs. and wag with 
4 ſcarlet ribbon at his wriſt. | 


Lieut.-Gen. Villain, thou lieſt ! 

Gen. Arm, arm, Gonſalvo, arm; what, ho! 
The lie no fleſh can brook, I trow. 

Lieut.- Gen. Advance from Acton wich the muſque- 
teers. 


Gen. Draw down the Cheſea ts | 
Lieut.-Cen. The band you boaſt of Chelſea cui-aſſi iers, 
Shall, in my Putney pikes, now meet their peers, 

| Gen. Chiſwickians, aged and renowned in fight, 

Ju0oin with the Hammerſmith brigade. 
Lieut.-Gen. Yowll find my . boys will do | 
them right, 

Unleis by Fulham numbers overlaid, 
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Gen, Let the left wing of Twick'nam foot advance, 
And line that eaſtern hedge. 
Lieut.-Gen. The horſe I rais'd in Petty-France 
Shall try their chance, 
And ſcour the meadows W with ledge. 
| Gen. Stand; give the word. 
 Lieut.-Gen. Bright ſword. 
Gen. That may be thine,. 
But 'tis not mine. 
Lieut,-Gen. Give fire, give fire, at once give fire, 
And let thoſe recreant troops perceive mine ire. 
Gen. Purſue, purſue ; they flees | 
That firſt did give the lie. [Exeunt. 
Bayes. This now is not improper, I think, becauſe 
the ſpectators know all theſe towns, and may eaſily 
conceive them to be within the dominions of the two 
N Kings of Brentford. | 
Fohnſ. Moſt exceeding well Jef gn'd ! 
Bayes. How do you think I have contrived to give a 
ſtop to this battle? | 


: Smith. How ? | 

. Bayes. By an eclipſe; "which, let me tell yon, is a 

h ind of fancy that was never yet ſo much as thought 
of but by ald and one perſon more that ſhall be 


nameleſs. 


Enter Fee | 


 Lient.-Gen. What midnight are does invade the 
* . day, 
And ſnatch the victor from [I conquer'd prey? 
Is the ſun weary of this bloody fight, 
5, And winks upon us with the eye of light? 
b. 'Tis an eclipſe! This was unkind, O Moon, 
To clap between me and the Sun ſo ſoon, _ 
1 Fooliſh eclipſe ! thou this in vain haſt done; 5 
lo My brighter honour had eclips'd the Sun: : 
| But now behold ecliples two in one. [ Exit. 


© Fohnſ, This is an admirable repreſeuration of of a battle, 
ever I ſaw, | 


* 


. 
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Bayes. Ay, Sir; but how would you fancy now to 
repreſent an ecliple? 

Smith. Why, that's to be ſuppoſed. 

Bayes. Suppoſed! ay, you are ever at your ſuppoſe : 
a, ha, ba! Why, you may as well ſuppoſe the whole 
play. No, it mult come in upon the ſtage, that's cer- 
tain ; but in ſome odd way, that may delight, amuſe, 
and all that. I have a conceit for't, that Pm ſure is 
new, and, I believe, to the purpoſe, | 

Fo/mſ. How's that? | 

Bayes. Why, the truth is, I took the firſt hint of this 
out of a dialogue between Phoebus and Aurora, in the 
Slighted Maid; which, by my troth, was very pretty: 
but, I think, you'll confeſs this is a little better. 

Jolinſ. No doubt ont, Mr Bayes, a great deal betten 

[Bayes hugs Jehnſon, then turns to Smith. 

Bayes. Ah, dear rogue! But——a——sSir, you have 

heard, I ſuppoſe, that your eclipſe of the moon is no- 
thing but an interpoſition of the earth between the ſun 
and moon; as likewiſe your eclipſe of the ſun is cauſed 
by an ;nterlocation of the moon betwixt the earth and 
the ſur 
Smith. I have heard ſome ſuch thing, indeed. 
_ Bayes. Why, Sir, then what do I, but make the 
e ſun and moon come out upon the ſtage, and 
dance the hey-hum; and of neceſſity, by the very na- 
ture of this: dance; the earth muſt be ſometimes between 
the ſun and the moon, and the moon between the earth 
and ſun; and there you have both ecliples by demon- 
ſtration. | 

Fohnſ. That muſt needs be very fine, truly; 

Bayes. Yes, it has fancy in't. And then, Sir, that 
there may be ſomething in't too of a joke, I bring 'em 
in all ſinging, and make the moon ſell the earth a bar- 
gain. Come, come outs. Ges, to the tune of Tom 
Tyler. Ep | ä 


ure Luna. 


Luna. Orbis, O Orbis! 
Come to me, thou little rogue Orbis, 1 
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Enter the EARTH». 
Orb. Who calls Terra firma, pray? 
Luna. Luna, that ne'er ſhines by day. 
Orb. What means Luna in a veil ? 
| Luna. Luna means to ſhew her tail. 
| Baye. There's the bargain. 
ö Euter SOL to the tune of Robin Hood. 
Sol. Ty, ſiſter, fy! thou mak'ſt me mule, 
Derry down, derry down. 
To ſee thee Orb. abuſe. 
f Luna. I hope his anger "twill not move; 
Since I ſhew'd it out of love. 


Hey down, derry down. 
4 Orb. Where ſhall I thy true love know, | | 


: Thou pretty, pretty Moon? | 
. Luna. To-morrow ſoon, ere it be noon, 
# On Mount Veſuvio, on Mount Veſuvio. 
Sol. Then I will ſhine. 
4 [To the tuns of Trenchmore, 
| 0705 And I ſl be fine. 
Luna. And I will drink nothing but Lippara wine, 
Omnes. Ar.1 we, &c. | ; 
a LA. they dance the Hey, Bayes . 
Bayes. Now the Earth's before the Moon; now the 
5 Moon's before the Sun; there's the eclipſe again. 
4 Sriith. He's mightily taken with this, I ſee. 
b Fohnf. Ay, 'tis ſo extraordinary, how can he chuſe ? 


Bayes. So now, vaniſh eclipſe, and enter rother 
battle, and fight. Here now, if I am not WR you 
will ſee fighting enough, 


n | | [4 battle is foug ht berween foot and great hobby-horſer 

At lit Drawcanſir comes in, and kills 'em all on 
both ſid:s. All the while the battle is fighting, Bayes 
is telling them when to ſhout, and ſhouts with them.) 


Draw. Others may boaſt a ſingle man to kill, 
But I the blood of thouſands daily ſpill. 
Let petty kings the names of parties know: 
5 Where-c'er I come I ſlay both friend and ſve. 
- F 3 
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The ſwifteſt horſemen my ſwift rage controuls, 

And from their bodies drives their trembling ſouls. 

If they had wings, and to the Gods could fly, 

T would purfue, and beat them thro? the ſky; 

And make proud Jove, with all his thunder, ſee 
This angle arm more dreadful' is than he. 
5 DExit. 

A There's a brare fellow. for you. now, Sirs. 
You may talk of your Hectors and Achilliſes, and I know 
not who; but I defy all your hiſtories, and your ro- 
mances too, to ſhe w me one ſuch conqueror as this 
Drawcanſir, | 

Fohnſ. I ſwear 1 think you may: 

Smith, But, Mr Bayes, how ſhall theſe dead men go 
off? for I ſee none alive to help dem. wh 

Bayes. Go off? why, as they came on; upon | theie | 
legs: How ſhould they go off? Why, do you think the 
people here don't know they are not dead? he's mighty 
ignorant, poor man! Your friend here is very ſilly, 
Mr Jahnſon, igad he is; ha, ha, ha! Come, Sir, Il 
Mew you how they ſhall go of. Riſe, riſe, Sirs, and 
go about your buſineſs. There's go off for you, now; 
Ha, ha, ha! Mr Ivory, a word: l I'll be with 
you preſently. | [Exit. 

Johuſ. Will you ſo? Then we'll be gone. | 

Smith. Ay, prithee, let's go, that we may preſerve 
our hearing. One battle more will take mine quite 

V | HR” [Excunt. 
Enter BavEs and PLAYERS. 


Bayes. Where are the Gentlemen ? 

1 Play. They are gone, Sir. | 

Bayes. Gone! 8'death, ibis act is beſt of all! Chil 
go fetch 'em again. [ Exit, 

1 Play. What ſhall we do, now he's gone away? 

2 Play. Why, fo much the better; then let's go 
10 dinner. 

3 Play. Stay, here's a foul piece of paper. ler 5 "os 
what „ 

3 or 4 Play. . ay, come, let's bear it, 5 

Reads. The argument of the Fi Th att, 
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3 Play. Chloris, at length, being ſenſible of Prince 


' Prettyman's paſſion; conſents to marry him; but, juſt 
as they are going to church, Prince Prettyman meet- 


ing, by chance, with old Joan the chandler's widow, 
and'remembering it was ſhe that firſt brought him ac- 
quainted with: Chloris, out of a-high point of honour 


| breaks off his match with Chloris, and marries old Joan; 


Upon which Chloris, in deſpair, drowns herſelf, and 
Prince Prettyman diſcontentedly walks by the river 
ſide. —- This will never do; 'tis juſt like the e 


Come, let's be gone. 


Moſt of tne Players. Ay, pox owt, let's go away. 
[Exeunt. 
Enter BAYES. 


Bayes, A plague on 'em both for me, they have made 
me ſweet to run after em A couple of ſenſeleſs raſcals, 


that had rather go to dinner than ſee this play out, 
Vith. a pox to 'em. What comfort has a man to write 
for ſuch dull rogues ? Come, Mr—a—where are yup | 
Sir ? Come away, quick, quick. 


Euter STAGE-KEFEFPERs 

Srage-k. Sir, they are gone to dinner. 

Bayes. Yes, I know the gentlemen are gone; but I 
ak for the players. 

Stage-k. Why, awt pleaſe your Warns Sir, the 
players are gone to dinner too. 
Bayes How! are the players gone to dinner! 
'tis- impoſſible! the players gone to dinner! Ygad, 


if they are, PII make 'em know what it is to injure a 


perſon that does them the honour to write for 'em, and 


all that. A company of proud, conceited, humorous 


croſs-grain'd perſons, and all that, I'gad I'll make 'em 
the moſt contemptible, deſpicable, inconſiderable per- 
ſons. and all that, in the whole world, for this trick, 
igad, III be revenged on 'em; I'II ſell this play to the 
other houſe. 

Stage-k Nay, good Sir, don't take away the book : 
you'll diſappoint the company that comes to ſee it acted 
here this aſternoon. 
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Bayes, Thar's all one, I muſt reſerve this comfort to 
myſelf, my play and I ſhall go together; we will not 
part, indeed. Sir. IS | 
 Stage-k. But what will the town ſay, Sir? 
Bayes, The town! why, what care I for the town ? 
b gad the town us'd me as ſcurvily as the players have 
done: but I'll be reveng'd on em toe; for I'll lampoon 
'em all. And, fince they will not admit of my plays, 
they ſhall know what a ſatyriſt I am. And ſo farewell 
to this ſtage, i'gad, for ever. [Exit Bayes, 
Enter PLAYERS. | 
r Play. Come then, let's ſer up bills for another play, 
2 Play. Ay, ay; we ſhall loſe nothing by this, I 
warrant you. EN : 5 
1 Play. I am of your opinion. But, before we go, 
let's ſee Haynes and Shirely practiſe the laſt dance; 
ſor that may ſerve us another time. 1 
2 Pla. I'Il call 'em in; J think they are but in th 
tiring room. 5 . 3 
1 The Dance done, 
1 Play. Come, come ; let's go away to dinner. 
9 55 PEE [ Exeunt omnes“. 


The Rehearſal was wrote by George Villiers Duke of 
Euckingham, one of the moſt extraordinary men of his ape. 
It may be conſidered as one of the fineſt pieces of ſatite 
and criticiſm that ever was produced by the happy conjunc- 


tion of a judgment ſteady, and a genius exalted. The in- 


tention of the author was, to expoſe the rants of actors, the 
bombaſt of authors, and the fondneſs for plays in heroic 
rhime which then prevailed ; but it certainly has this con- 
ſpicuous imperfection, that while it endeavours to cxplode 
one method, it does not attempt to erect a better, 
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Note 1. Page 13. line 7. 
Ba Es. 


N fine; it ſhallread, and write, and act, and plot, 
and ſhe w; ay, and pit, box, and gallery, i'gad, 
« with any play in Europe. ” 


64 


The uſual. language of the Hon. Edward Howard | 


Eſq; at the rehearſal of his plays. 
Note 2. Page 14. line 37. 
Bayes. ©* Theſe my rules.” 


From French and Engliſh theatres has brought 


He who writ this, not without pain and thought, 8 ; 


Tb exaRteſt rules by which a. play is wrought, - 


The unity of action, place, and time, 
The ſcenes unbroken, and a mingled chime _ 
5 os Johnſon's humour, with Corneille's rhyme. 


Prologue to the Mojdtn-pern. 5 


Note 3. Page 16. line 1. 
Bayes. © I writ that pore only. for her. You muſt 
„% know ſhe is my miſtreſs. ” 5 
The part of Amaryllis was ated by Mrs Anne Reeves, 
who, at that time, was kept by Mr Bayes. 
NDote 4. Page . Line 4. 


Two Kings of Brentford, ſuppoſed to be the imo bro- 


thers, the King and the Duke. 
See note 1, on the fourth act. 
Note 5. Page 17. line alt. 
See the two prologues to the Maiden-Qaeen, | 
Note 6. Page 18. line uli. 
I have printed above a hundred ſheets of: paper 
4 n the plot into the boxes.“ 
There were printed papers given the audience, be» 
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fore the acting the Indian Emperor, telling them that 

it was the ſequel of the Indian Queen; part of which 

play was written by Mr Bayes, &c. ts 
Note 7. Page 19. line 12. 

„ Perſons, i'gad, I vow to Gad, and all that,” is the 
conſtant ſlyle of Failer in the Wild Gallant ; fer w.ich 
take this ſhort ſpeech inſtead of many. 

Failer. Really, Madam, I look upon you a as a per- 
« ſon of ſuch worth, and all that, that, I vow to Gad, 
© I honour. you of all perſons in the world; and tho' I 
am a perion that am inconſiderable in the world, 
and all that, Madam, yet, for a perſon of your 
* — and excellency, I would.” Wild Gallant, p. 8, 

Note 8. Page 19. line 33. _ 


Bayes. ©* No, Sir, there are certain tyes upon me, 


„that I cannot be diſengaged from.” 
He contracted with the King's company of ders, in 


the year 1668, for a whole 9 to write them four 


plays a year, 
| Note 9. Page 20. line 23. 
„ So boar and ſow, when any ſtorm is nigh, 
Snuff up, and ſmell] it gath'ring in the ſæy; 
| Boar beckons ſow to trot to cheſnut groves, _ 
And there conſummate their unfiniſh'd loves: 
Penfive in mud they wallow all alone, 
And ſnore and gruntle to each other's moan, ” 
In ridicule of this. 
So two kind turtles, when a ſtorm is nigh, 
Look up, and ſee it gath'ring in the ſky; 
Each calls his mate to ſhelter in the groves, 
Leaving, in murmurs, their unfini{h'd loves: 
Perch'd on {ome dropping branch, they ſit alone, 
And coo, and hearken to each other's moan. 
Conqueſt of Granada, part II. p. 48. 
Note 10. Page 21 line 3. | 
Thun. I am the bold Thunder.” 
. « The briſk Lightning 1.“ 
I am the Evening dark as night. 
| mo Maid, p. . 


by * 
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Note rt. Page 12. line 16. 
Let the men *ware the ditches; 


Maids look to their breeches ; 
We'll ſcratch them with briers and thiſtles. 


e | N bid, p. 49. 
h Note 12. Page 21. line 33. 

Abraham Ivory had formerly been a conſiderable 
= actor of womens parts ; but afterwards ſtupified him- 
J, ſelf ſo far, with drinking ſtrong waters, that, before 
1 the firſt acting this farce, he was fit for nothing but to 
d, go of errands, for which, and mere charity, the com- 
ur pany allowed him a r ſalary. 

b. 5 
e, | A 6 T II. 


Note 1. Page 22. line 6. 
2 1 Begin this play with a whiiper,” 
Drake Sen. Draw up your men, 
And | in low whiſpers give our orders out, 3 | 
Play-houſe to be lett, p. 108, ; 
See the Amorous Prince, p. 20, 22, 39, 69; where 
you will find all the chief commands and directions 
arc given in whiſpers, | 
Note 2. Page 24. line 14. 
« Mr William Winterſhull was a moſt excellent ju- 
eicious actor, and the beſt inſtructor of hers: He 
died in July 1679.” 
Note 3. Page 25. line It. 
Ba yes. If I am to write familiar things, as ſonnets.” 
Ste Note 6. on Act III. 
| Note 4. Page 25. line 26. 3 
% Take ſnuff.” He was a great taker of ſnuff, and 
48. made moſt of it himſelf. | 
: Note 5. Page 25. line 19. 
* Intrigue in a late play”. 
The Loſt Lady, by Sir R-bert Stapleton, 
Note 6. Page 28. line 3 
„As ſome tall pine, which we on Etna bud 
I' have ſtood the rage of many a boiſt'rous wind, 


48 
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Feeling without, that flames within do play, 
Which would conſume his root and ſap away; 
He ſpreads his woorſted arms unto the ſkies, 
Silently grieves, all pale, repines and dies: 
So, ſhrouded up, your bright eye diſappears. 
Break forth, bright ſcorching ſun, and dry my tears,” 
In imitation of this paſſage. 
As ſome fair tulip, by a ſtorm oppreſt, 
Shrinks up, and folds its ſilken arms to reſt 
And, bending to the blaſt, all pale and dead, 
Hears from within the wind ſing round 11s head: 
So throuded up your beauty diſappears ; 
Unveil, my love, and lay aſide your fears; 
The ſtorm, that caus'd your fright, is paſt and gone. 
Conqueſt of Granada, part I, ow 55 
Note 7. Page 31. line 5. 
Bayes. ** The whole ſtate's turn'd,” &c. 
Such eaſy turns of ſtate are frequent in our modern 
plays, where we ſee princes dethroned, and govern- 
ments changed, by very feeble means, and on flight 
occaſions ; particularly in Marriage a-la-mode, a play 
_ writ ſince the firſt publication of this farce ; where (to 
paſs by the dulneſs of the ſtate · part, the obſcurity of 
the comic, the near reſemblance Leonidas bears to our 
Prince Prettyman, being ſometimes a King's ſon, ſome- 
times a ſhepherd's, and not to queſtion how Amalthea 
comes to be a Princeſs, her brother, the King's great fa 
vourite, being but a lord) 'tis worth our while to obſerve 
how eaſily the fierce and jealous uſurper is depo ed, 
and the right heir placed on the throne ; and it is thus 
related by the ſaid imaginary Princeſs. | 
Amalth, Oh gentlemen, if you have loyalty, 
Or courage, ſhew it now: Leonidas 
Broke on a ſudden from his guards, and wing 
A (word from one, his back againſt the ſcaffold, 
Bravely defends himſelf, and owns atoud | 
He is our long-loſt King, found for this moment; 
But, if your valours help not, loſt for ever. 
Two of his guards, mov'd by the ſenſe of virtue, 
Are turn'd for him, and there they ſtand at bay 
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Againſt an hoſt of foes. Marriage a- la- mode, p. 69. 


This ſhews Mr Bayes to be a man of great conſtan- 


cy, and ſirm to his reſolution, and not to be laughed 
out of his own method, agreeable to what N in 
the next Act; 


6 As long as I know my things are good, what care 


I what they ſay.” 


Note 8. Page 31. Line 15. 
* Hey day! hey day! I know not what to do, nor 
what to ſay.” 

I know net what to ſay, or hin to think ! 
1 know not when I fleep, or when I wake! 

Lode and Friendſhip, p. 46. 

My doubts and fears my reaſon do diſmay, | 

I know not what to do, or what to ſay. Pandora, p. 46. 


A CY © 


| Note 1. Page 24+ Line 5. : 
RINCE Prettyman and Tom Thimble. Failer 0 
Bibber his taylor, in the Wild Gallant, p. 5, 6. 

Note 2. Page 34 Line zs. 

Bayes, « There's a bob for the court.“ 0 
Nay, if that be all, there's no ſuch haſte. The 
courtiers are not ſo forward to pay their debts. 

| Wild Gallant, p. 9 
| Note 3. Page 35. Line i. . 
Tom Thim, 6 Ay, Sir, in your own coin: vou give 5 
me nothing but words. . 
Tanke a little Bibber, 
And throw him in the river; 
And if he will truſt never, 
Then there let him ly ever. 
Bibber. Then ſay I, 
Take a little Failer, 

And throw him to the jaylor, 
And there let him ly : ET 
Till he has paid his taylor, Wild Gallant, p. 13. 

Vol. HI. . | | » 
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whe c KEY to the REHEARSAL. Act III. 
Note . Page 385. in . 
Bayer. Ay, pretty well; but—he does not Top 
his part“ 
A great word with Mr Edward How ard. 
Note 5. Page 35. line 36. 
FOO „As long as I know my things are good, 
what care I.” 
See the 7th Note on the ſecond act. 
| Note 6. Page 6. line 20. 
28 A In ſwords, pikes, and bullets 'tis fafer to be, 
Than in a ſh«ayig.. caſtle remoted from thee; 
My death's bruiſe, pray think, you gave me, tho' a fall 
Did give it me more from the top of a wall! 
For then, if the moat on her mud wou'd firſt hay: 
And after before you my hody convey, _ ; 
The blue on my breaſt when you happen to ſee, 
You'll _ with a ſigh, There's a true blue for me.“ 
| In imitation of this. ET. 
on fog and in battles, through bullets and fire, 
F The danger is leſs than in hepeleſs- deſire. | 
[ "My death's wound you gave me; though far off I bear 
My fall from your ſight, not to coſt you a tear; 
ö But if the kind flood on a wave would convey, | 
| And under your window my body would lay, 
When the wound on my breaſt you happen to ſee, 
| Vou'll ſay, with a figb,:it was given by me. | | 
| This is the latter part of a ſong made by Mr Bayes, 
| | on the death of Captain Digby, ſon of George Earl of 
| |  Briftol, who was a paſhonate admirer of the Ducheſs 


—_— — — 
—— — 


. . — 5 


Dowager of Richmond, called by the author Armida. : 
He loſt his life in a ſea · fight again the Dutch, the 28th | q 
of May 1672: N 4 

Note 7. Page 36. Jos :6, 
. oy Pit, box, and gallery, Mr Bayes !“ 
Mr Edward Howard's words. 
Note 8. Page 37. line 25. 
Cor del. M Lieges, news from Volſcius the Prince, 
U/ His neus is welcome, whatſoeer it be.“ ' 
Albert. Curtius, I've ſomething to deliver to your ear. 4 
| Cur. Any thing from Alberto is welcome. | 
 Amorous Prince, p. *. 
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Note 9. Page 42. line 12. 

Voll. Harry, my boots; for I' go range among 

My blades encamp'd, and quit this #rban throng.” | 

Let my horſes be brought ready to the Geary for Pl. 
go out of town this evening. 

Into the country III with ſpeed; 

With hounds and hawks my fancy feed, Se. 

Now I'll away, a coumry life 

Shall be my miſtreſs and my wife. 

Engliſh Monſieur, p. 36, 38, 39 
Note 10. Page 42. line 32. 
« Fair Madam, give me leave to aſk her name.“ 
— what is this maid's name? Ibid, p. 40. 
Note 11. Page 43. line 2. 
80 Thou bring'ſt the morning Pictur'd in a cloud.“ 
1 "_ the morning pictur'd in a cloud. 
| | Siege of Rhodes, part I. p. 10. 
| Note 12. Page 43. line 8. 
Ama. „How! Prince Volſcius in love ! ha, ha, ha! * | 
Mr Comely in love! Hugliſb Monſieur, p. 49. 
Note 13. Page 43. line 22. 

Ba yes. © You {hall ſee a combat betwixt love and 
honour. An ancient author has writ a whole play 
on't. 57 

Sir William D'Avenant's a of Love and Honour. 
Note 14. Page 44 line 4. | 
Volſ. ** Go on, cries Honour; tender Love ſays, Nay.” 
But Honour lays, not ſo, Siege of Rhodes, part I. p. 19. 
Note 15. Page 44. line 23. 

Bayes, 1 remember once, in a play of mine, I ſet 
off a ſcene, beyond expectation, only with a petticoat 
aud the belly-ake.“ '' Love in a Nunnery, p. 34. 


& © T Iv. 


Note 1. Page 46. line 14. 
BavyEs. | | | 
„Gkaauz, MEN, becuule I would not have any two 
things alike in this play, the laſt act beginning : 
G 2 


| 
| 
| 
'N 
| 
| 


76 KEY to the REHEARSAL. Act lv. 


with a witty ſcene of mirth, I begin this with a funeral.” 

CoL Henry Howard, ſon of Thomas Earl of. Berk- 
ſhire, made a play, called the United Kingdoms, which 
began with a funeral, and had-alſo two kings in it, 
This gave the Duke a juſt occaſion to ſet up two kings 
in Brentford, as *tis generally believed, though others 
are of opinion that his Grace had our two brothers in 
his thoughts, It was acted at the Cock-Pit in Drury- 
Lane, ſoon after the reſtoration, but, miſcarrying on 
the ſtage, the author had the modeſty. not to print it: 
and therefore the reader cannot reaſonahly expect any 
particular paſſages. of it. Others ſay, that they are 
Boabdelin and Abdalla, the two contending kings of 


Granada; and Mr Dryden has, in the molt of his ſe- 


rious plays, two contending kings of the ſame place. 
Note 2. Page 46. line 32, 
« n ſpeak a bold word; it ſhall drum, trumpet, 
out and batile, i'gad, with any the moſt warlike tra- 


gedy we ns either ancient or modern.“ 


Conqueſt of Granada, in two parts, 
Note 3. Page 48. line 27. 


” Smith. „ Who is ſhe? 


Bayes. The fiſter of Draweanſir, a lady that was. 


drownedd at fea, and had a wave to her winding · heet.“ 


On ſeas I bore her, and on ſeas I died; 
I died, and for a winding-ſheet a wave 
F bad; and all the ocean for my graye, _ 
. Conqueſt of Granada, part II. p. 113 3. 
Note 4. Page 50. line 5. 
« Bayes. © Since death my nnr part will thus x re- 
| move, : 
ij come a numble - bee to your chaſte love: : 
With filent wings I'll follow you, dear couz, 
Or elſe before you in the ſun- beams buzz ; 
And when to melancholy groves you come, 
An airy ghoſt, you'll know. me by my hum; 


Por tound, being air, a ghoft does well become. 


At night into your boſom I will creep, 


And bus bur ſofily, if you chance to fleep 3 


—  ©%VS A 
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Vet in your dreams I will paſs ſweeping by. 
And then both hum and buz before your eye.“ 


Inu ridicule of this. 
— oa My earthly part, 


Which is my tvrant's right, death will remove; 


Pll come all ſoul and ſpirit to your love. 
With ſilent ſteps VII follow you all day, 
Or elſe before you in the ſun-beams play. 


Il lead you hence to melancholy groves, 


And there repeat the ſcencs of our paſt loves, 


At night I will within your curtains peep, 


With empty arms embrace you while you ſleep : 


In gentle dreams I often will be by, 


And ſweep along before your cloſing eye; 
All dangers from your bed I will remove, 
But guard it moſt from any future love. 
And when at laſt, in pity, you will die, 


_ Fil-watch your birth of unmortality : 
Then, turtle-like, I'll io my mate repair, 


And teach you your firſt flight in open air. 
1'yrannic Love, p · 25.— 

Note 15 Pans 31. line 36. | 
Pal. Lo, from this conquering lance - 
Docs flow the pureſt wine of France: 


And, to appeale your hunger, 1 


Have in ny helmet brought a pye: 
_ Laſtly, to bear a part with thele, - 
Behold a buckler made of clicele.” * 
See the ſcene in The Villain, p. 47, 48, 4% 50, 5t 


re · 32, 53. where the hoſt furniſhes his guetts with a col- 
20 lation eut of his clothes, a capon from bis helmet, a 


tanſey out of the lining of his c cream out t-6f hi 15 
kubdard, Or. 


Note 6. page 52. line 11. 


| | EE K. Phy. „- What man is this that po our 
| : _ feaſt? 


Draw. He that dares risk, and * ther drink dares - 
| ; die, of 16 Heh 
andere this dares vet drink on, am 1. nw. 
3 | | 


78 KEY to the REHEARSAL. Ac IV. 
| In ridicule of this. 
Almah. Who dares to interrupt my private walk? ? 
Alman. He who dares love, and for that love muſt die, 
And knowing this, dares yet love cn, am I. 
Granada, part II. p. 114, 115. 
Note 7. Page 52. line 21. 


Bayes. ** Now, there are ſome criticks that have ad- 


visd me to. pur out the ſecond dare, and print muſt in 
the place on't ; but, i'gad, I think 'tis better thus a 
great deal.” 
It was at firſt dares di, 
Note 8. Pape 52, line 32. 


„e 4 You ſhall not know how _ I here will 


ſtay ; 
But you ſhall know PII take your bowls away.” 

Alman. 1 would not now, if thou. wou'dſt beg me, ſtay; 
But I will ES my Almahide away. 


Conqueſt of Granada, p. 32. | 


Note 9. Page 52. line 38. 


K. Up. «- Tho), brother, this grum ſtranger be a clown, | 


He'll leave us ſure a little to gulp down, 
Draw. Whoever to gulp one drop of this dares think, 
Pl ſtare away his very power to drink.“ 
In ridicule of this. 

Aiman. Thou darſt not marry her while I'm in ſ ght; 
With a bent brow thy prieſt and thee PII fright : 
And, in that icene which all thy e wiſhes ſhou'd 

content, 
The thoughts of me ſhall make thee i impotent. 11d p. 5. 

Note 10. Page 53. line 5s. 
Draw. 4 drink, I buff, I ſtrut, look big, and ſtare; 

| Ind: all this 1 can do, becauſe I dare.” 

Spite of myſelf Pl] Nay, fight, love, deſpair; 
And we hes I can ny becauſe I dare. 


Granada, part II. p. 89. 


Note 11. Page 55. line 19. 

Gods wou'd themſelves nngod, themſelves to ſee.” | 
| In ridicule of this. | 

Max. Thou lieſt : there's not a god inhabits thers, 

Du for this Chriſtian wou'd all heaven {orſweas 3 
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Ev'n Jove would try new ſhapes her love to win, | 
And in new birds and unknown beaſts-wou'd ſin, ? 
At leaſt if Jore cou'd love like Maximin. | 
| Tyrannic Love, p 27 f 
Note 1 12. - Pins 55.. line 20, 
Pret. Durſt any of the gods be ſo uncivil, 
Pd ake that god ſubſcribe himſelf a devil.” 
dome god now, if he dare relate what paſs'd ; 7 
day but he's dead, that god ſhalbmortal be. Ibid. p. 7. 
Provoke my rage no farther, leſt I be 
Reveng'd at once upon the gods and thee. Ihid. p. 8. 
What had the gods to do with me or mine? Ibid. p. . 
Note 13. Page 56. line 1. 1 
« He is too proud a man to creep ſervilely after ſenſe, 
J aſſure you.” 
Poets, like lovers, ſhould be bold, aaa dares: 
They ſpoil their buſineſs with an over care; 
And he who ſervilely creeps after ſenſe, 
15 ſafes. but ne'er can reach to excellence. 


. to J. francs Ls. 
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Note 1. Page 57. line 11. 
KX. UsukER. PE, 
« Bur Nay, what ſound is this invades our ears; 2” 
What various noiſes do my errs invade, 
And bave a concert of conſuſion made? 
Siege of Rhodes, 2 1 
Note 2. Page 57. line z: 
1 king. Haſte, brother king, we are lent from abo ve. 
2 King Let us move, let us move; 
Move to remove the fate 
Of Brentford's long- united ſtate. | 
1 King. Tarra, tan, tarra, full eaſt and by ſouth, 
2 King. We ſail with thunder in our mouth. 
In ſcorching noon- day, whilſt the traveller ſtays, 


Nuß, indy buy; 8 we ne wes of 


1 . 


— —— —— — 
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5 Half. tippled at a rainbow feaſt. 
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Mounted upon warm Phoebus's rays, 
Through the heavenly — 
| Haſting to thoſe N 
Who will feaſt us at night with a pig's petty toes. 
1 King. And well fall with our pate 
In an Ollio of hate. 
2 King. But now ſupper's done, the e try, 


Uke ſoldiers, to ſtorm a whole half-moon pve. 


i King. They gather, mop gather hot cuſtards in 
ſpoons: 
But, alas! J muſt leave theſe half-moons, - 
And repair to my truſty dragoons. 
2 King. O Pay, for you need not as yet go len 


The tide, like a friend,. has brought ſhips in dur way; 


And on their high ropes we will play; 
Like. maggots: in filberds we'll frag in our ſhell, a 
We'll friſk in our fhell, 

We'll firk in our- r- ſhell, 

And farewell. 


1 King. But the ladies have all inclination to dance, 
And the green frogs croak out a coranto of F rance. 
2 King, Now mortals, that hear 


How. we tilt and career, 
With wonder will fear 
Th event of ſuch things as ſhall never appear. 5 


I Xing. Stay you to fulfil what the gods have decreed, 


2 King. Then call me to how kk at there thall be 
need. 


1 King. So firmly re ſolv'd is a true Branifoed King, 


To {ave the diſtreſs d, and help. to %era to bring, 


Thar, ere a full- pot of good ale you can ſu allow, 


Ms! s here with a whoop, and gone with a hallow, 
Tu ridicule of this. 


 Naker. Hark! my Damilcar, we are call'd below, 
Dam. Let us go; let us go; 


Go to relieve the care 
Of longing lovers in deſpair. 
Naber. Merry, merry, merry, we ſail from the eaſt, 


Dam. 0 2 bright mooulhine, while winds whiltl 
ou 


28 ma >» 
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Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 

All racking along in a downy white cloud; | 
And leſt our leap from the ſky ſhould prove too far, 
We llide on the back of a new falling-ſtar. 

Nuker. And drop from above, 

In a jelly of love. 

Dam. But now the ſun's down, and the ay nd, 
The ſpirits of fire againſt us 'make head. 

Naker. They muſter, they muſter, like gnats in the air, 
Alas! I muſt leave thee, my fair; | 
And to my light-horſeman repair. 

Dam. O ſtay ! for you need not to fear 'em-to-night; 
The wind is for us, and blows full in their fight ; 

And o'er the wide ocean we fight. | 
Like leaves in the autumn our foes will fall Gowns 
And hiſs in the water | 

Both. And hits in the water, and drown, 

Naker. But their men ly ſecurely intrench'd in a cloud, 
And a trumpeter-hornet to battle ſounds loud. | 
Dam. Now mortals, that ſpy | 

How we tilt in the ſky, 
With wonder will gaze, 
And will fear ſuch events as will ne'er come to paſs.” 

Naker. Stay you to perform what the man will have | 

done. | 

Dam. Then call me again when the battle 1 is won. 

Both. So ready and quick is a ſpirit of air, 

To pity the lover, and ſuccour the fair, 
That ſilent and ſwift, that little ſoft god, 

Is here with a wiſh, and gone with a nod. 
| | Tyrannick Love, p. 24. 25. 
OD Note 3. Page 59. line 2. 

Ba yes. This, Sir, you muſt know, I thought once 
to have brought in with a conjurer.“ 
| See Tyrannick Love, Act 4. Scene 1. 

Note + Page 60 line 20. 

46 What dreadful noiſe is this that comes and goes !” 
Sold. Haſte hence, great ſirs, your royal perſons ſave, 

For the event of war no mortal knows: 

The army, wrangling for the gold you gave, 

Firlt fell to words, and then to handy-blows. 


8 KEY tothe REHEARSAL. Act M. 
| In ridicule of this. 

What new misſortunes do thele cries preſage? 
iM. Haſte all you can their fury to aſſuage, 
You are not ſafe from their rebellious rage. . 

2 Meſſ. This minute if you grant not their deſire, 
They'll ſeize your perſon, a id your palace fire, 

Granada, part It. p. 7t. 
Note 5: Page 62. line 19. | 

Bayes, True; and fo, i'gad, Ill make 1 it too a 
Tragedy in a trice.“ 

Aglura and the Veſtal virgin are ſo contriv'd, by a 
little alterativn- towards the latter end of them, that 
they have been acted. both ways, either as . tragacies 
or comedies. 

| Note 6. Page 62. line 2t. 

The deſcription of the ſcene of Generals, &c. 
There needs nothing more to explain the meaning 

of this battle, than the peruſal of the firſt part of ihe 

Siege of Rhodes, which was perform'd in Recitative 
Muſick, by ſeven perſons only, and the paſſage out of 
the Play: bouſe to be lett. 

Note 7. Page 62. line ak 
a Arm, arm, Gonſalvo, arm.“ 

Tie Siege of Rhodes ie thus ; 

Admiral. Arm, arm, Valerius arm. 

| Note 8. Page 62. line 30. 

Gen. © Draw down the Cheliea Curiathers, ? 

The third entry thus : 

Solym. Pyrrhus, draw down: our awiny wide; 

Then, from the grols, two ſtrong reſerves | Mirada, | 
And ſpread the wings, 

As if we were to fight, 

I the loſt Rhodians fight, | 

With all the weſtern Kings. 

Each with Janizaries line, 
The right and left to-Haly's ſons align 15 
The groſs to Zangiban; 
The main artillery 
To Muſtapha ſhall be: 
Ering thou the rear, we lead the ven. 
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| Note 9. Page 62. line 34. neg 
| Lieut. ** The band you boaſt of Chelſea curiaſſiers, 
hall in my Putney: pikes, now meet their peers.“ 
More pikes ! more pikes ! to reinforce 
That e and repulſe the horſe. 
| Play hoaſe to be lett, p. 72. 
Note 10. Page 63. line 10. | 
Lieut. Gen. Give fire, give fire, at once gire fire, 
And let thoſe recreant troops perceive mine ire.“ 
Point all the cannon, and play faſt; 
Their fury is too hot to laſt; 
That rampier ſhakes, they flee into the town. 
Pyr. March up with thoſe reſerves to that redoubt, 
Faint ſlaves, the Janizaries reel! 
They bend! they bend! and ſeem to feel 
The terrors of a rout. 
Muſt. Old Zanger halts, and reinforcement lacks, 
Pyr. March on! 


| Muſt. Advance thoſe pikes, and charge their: r backs, 
Note 11. Page 65. line 2. 


Orb. „ Who calls Terra firma, pray? 
Luna. Luna that ne'er ſhines by day. 
Orb. What means Luna in a veil? 
Luna, Luna means to ſhew her tail.” 
| 'In ridicule of this. 
Phizb. Who calls the world's great light? 
Aur. Aurora that abhors the night. 
Phæb. Why does Aurora, from her cloud, 5 
To drowſy Phoebus cry ſo loud? Slig ſited maid, p 86, 
Note 12. Page 65. line 16. | 
: Hm «© To-morrow ſoon, ere it be noon, 
On mount Veſuvio, on mount Veſuvis,” | 
The burning mount Veſuvio. id. p. 81, 
| Note 13. Page 65. line 12. SI 
Luna. „ And I will drink nothing but Lippara wine? | 
Drink, drink wine, Lippara wine. bid. p. 8, 
Note 14 Page 66. line 20. 
„ Come, l ſhew you how they ſhall go off. Riſe, 
riſe, Sirs, and go about your buſineſs. There's go 
off for you, now.” | 


34 KEY to the REHEARSAL. Act v. 
Valeria, daughter to Maximin, having killed herſelf 

for the love of Porphyrius, when ſhe was to be carried 

off by the bearers, ſtrikes one of them a der on the 


car, and ſpe aks to him thus: 
Hold, are you mad. vou damm'd confounded tow! 


J am to riſe, and peak the Epilogue. 
| T yrankick love, | 
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